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Here, I know, he loves to walk ; 
Tell me, does he never talk, 
Never name my name? 
Or does he say he loves me more 
Than man e’er loved a maid before; 
Loves me by night and day ; 
And that he’ll ever love me still, 
Thovgh things go well or things go ill, 
T or away? 

Is’t so—is’t 80, sweet Sea ? 

Come, roll me up a tiny wave, 

A little harmless, willing wave, 

To whisper “ Yes” to me. 
—Home Journal. 


——_e—_———_ 


MONSIEUR OUFLE. 


Cervantes dealt knight-errantry its death-blow when he 
wrote “Don Quixote,” and perhaps the Abbé Bourdelot 
hoped to destroy the superstition of were-wolves when he 
composed the ludicrous romance of “ Mousieur Oufle.” 

This curious book appeared at the nning of last century, 
when the learned were attacking the vulgar superstitions upon 
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THE BALLAD OF THE BRIDES OF QUAIR. 


A stillness 


Riterature. 


BY 


ISA CRAIG. 


about the house, 


At evenfall, 


noontide glare ; 
Upon the silent hills looked forth 
he many-windowed House of Quair. 


The peacock on the terrace screamed ; 
Browsed on the lawn the timid hare; 
trees i’ the avenue, 


The 
Calm by the 


The 


tered House ot Quair. 


pool was still; around its brim 


The alders sickened all the air ; 
There came no murmur from the streams, 


Though nigh flowed Leither, Tweed, and Quair. 
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The book is excessively rere, and I am 
knowledge of it to ““ Horst’s Zauber Bibliothek,” itselfa scarce 
work. Horst quotes from the Dantzig edition of 1712. 

I have taken some liberties with the conclusion, as Horst 


provokingly does not extract it. 
It will be. 
on le fou 


philosophical grounds. 
indebted for my 


seen at once that the name, Oufle, is an anagram 


A cheerful man was M. Oufle, who loved a jovial evening 
with hia friends, a glass of wine, and anys A 
wortby man, too, was he, the most exempl: of husbands 
and the most indulgent of fathers—but he had his weakness— 
= my he regen nage an ag was weakness of in- 
; in short, he was a good, a vi ie, a 

- ex very > any ge gma 


man, but also a very one. 
ed himself as a bit of a philosopher, and 
supersti| aes all that, he was fi if the salt-cellar 
were u if the knife and fork were crossed, and 
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tions and his wife's relations to dinner. A t evening 
they ; and they drank, and or sang—th 

ate till they were more than satisfied, drank till they were 
very : ‘themselves dry, and themselves 
hoarse. Far be it from me to assert that any of the party had 
drunk more than he t, but they had the line of 


oderation, and M. 
beeame exceedingly “jolly.” 


hen the relations 
Madame Oufle took her candle and departed with her lady’s 
maid, and M. Oufle, for the sake of a little exercise, festooned 
up and down his chamber, whistling a plaintive melody, and 
whistling it out of tune. 
rs gentleman's eldest son, who had inherited all his fa- 


oe pene Se Seer ane Se aes, 0 preeeneiies ed 
w which would have proved insuperable but for 
the of the banisters. Arrived 


on the landing, M. 
Oufle observed , 80 he walked into the room, 
impelled either by curiosity or by a desire for alittle more con- 


was infect- 
ed with the belief in witchcraft and demonology, and 
believed that warlocks could trausform themselves 
into wild beasts for the children. 
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withdrew, the children went to bed, | @ 


last impressions produced by Bodin, and by his dream, 
a upon his brain, he jumped to the conclusion that he 
was bewitched, and that he had been changed into a were- 
wolf. Full of this idea he dashed past the terror-stricken 
maid; and his wife, who had rushed to the landing, saw a 
frightful monster bounding down the stairs, uttering howls 
sufficiently loud to awake the dead, heard it unlock the front 
door and burst into the street. Thereupon, she fa nted away. 
M. Oufle, impelled by terror, ran along the street yellin 
assistance; he was naturally provided with a deep an 
sonorous bass voice, but his voice scunded hollow and fearful 
through his hideous vizor. 

A few terrified people ap 
windows, only to run 
beneath the clothes. 

A watchman who had started on his rounds came upon 
him suddenly as he :urned a corner, and dropping his lanthorn 
beat a precipitate retreat. 

In an oining street lived a fair damsel of cousi-terable 
personal, but superior pecuniary, attractions, who was loved 
to distraction by a grocer’s apprentice. The young man bad 
made the lady’s a quaintance as he served the shop, and had 
breathed his love over the cheeses he sold. His addresses had 
been countenanced by the beloved one, but were discouraged 
by the parents, who had not permitted the devoted youth to 
set foot within their doors. The apprentice had no other 
means open to him of testifying his devotion than by hiring a 
band of street musicians to perform at the rate of two francs 
an hour, during the silent watches of the night, below the 
xy yy jon the band ing the 

‘2 present occasion the was performing 

“ Descent of Mare,” when a discordant howl in their ears pro- 
duced a sudden pause in their music not noted in their score, 
and the apparition of a monstrous bear running into the midst 
of them upon its hind legs, with ears and — tail cocked 
up, produced such @ panic among the sons of Orpheus, that 
they cast their instruments from them, and took to their heels. 
Not so the grocer’s apprentice. True love knows not fear. 
He flew to the door ot his beloved and cast himself before it, 
determined to perish in her defence. 

But the monster, without perceiving him, ran on repeating 


in their night-caps at the 
and bury themselves trembling 


. | its dolorous howls. 


The grocer’s ap tice rose from the doorstep, dusted his 
coat, collected Agee instruments, cast an amorous 


ey | glance at the window of the adored, and retired home. 


A party of students from the University were that evening 
going their rounds, performing feats of heroism, of which 
they might boast among their companions. These feats were 
not attended with much danger, and yet the achievement of 
them was an object of considerable ambition. They consisted 

i renching the knockers 


& 


lamp was an 
abilities, and that the wrenching of a knocker from a door was 
neither a hazardous, nor a very heroic, act. But these people 
are entirely mistaken. The police occasionally intertere and 
capture one of those engaged in these acts, and if captured, it 
costs the student several francs to bribe the officer to let 
him escape. 
Consequently, the ringing of a street bell at midnight is re- 
versity men as an achievement equal to the 
of a tried general, and the breaking off of a 
to rank very much on a level with the 
of a blood stained field. 


it 
® 


other, and rolling down doorsteps, themselves up 
again and fied, pal , in four separate directions, call 
for the of that august body w 


one and a book on the No wonder that she dropped | ror, and the equall tened, ran away with 
apa Sen poems ro the carriage, whilst weoel> \atkés extemal 

But the shriek which testified to her fear frightened windows. 
Oufle out of the few senses he did possess. Hesprang up, At last M. Oufle sat down on a doorstep and himeelf 
wildered with his dreame, confused with the fumes of wine, | up to despair. The stake was before him, and his 
and alarmed at the suddenness of his revedl. Opposite him all the horrors of his , chained abot the 
was a He forgot entirsly all the circumstances and in the midst of the flames. ue 
connected the assumption of the bearskin, and with the| All at once, a voice smote upon his ear,—t 
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of b's eldest son. A ray of hope penetrated his breast. He 
rose from his seat and walked to meet his first-born, That 
young gentleman wae returning from the masquerade ball at 
which he bad been figuring. e had imbibe. a considerable 
amount of wine before he left home, and he had absorbed a 
little more during the pauses in the dance. He was accord- 
iagly scarcely sober, and as he returned home, he sang or 
talked to himself at the top of his voice. But now he saw 
something which sobered him instantaneously. This was 
nothing else than his own masquerading habits of bear’s skin, 
which he had left hanging over the back of his chair, walkin 
deliberately towards him, as though the spirit of the departe 
Bruin had re-tenanted his forsaken skin and was coming in 
the dead of night to demand a reckoning with him who had 
dared to use it as a Carnival habit. 

He stood and looked st it with pale face and staring eyes, 
whilst a shadder ran through his frame. 

lf it bad been within the limits of physical possibility, he 
would have sunk into his shoes. When he heard his own 
name articulated in hollow tones from the muzzle, he turned 
heel, and fled like the wind. In vain did M. Oufle call after 
him ; the louder he called, the faster fled the youth, and the 
distracted father was obliged to pursue his son. 

The race was run with the utmost speed by both parties. 
The young man was urged on by terror lest the skin should 
overtake him, and M. Oufle dreaded losing sight of his son, 
lest be should at the same time lose all chance of regaining 
his home. 

When M. Onfle le Jeune turned his white face over his 
shoulders, he saw the creature gaining upon him, and heard 
its hollow calls. He dodged from street to street, but he in- 
variably saw the bear-skin double the corner and rush after 
him, turn where he would. It was in vain for him to hope 
to throw it out, and at last be ran straight for hishome. This 
he had left by the garden. It was his custom to leave the 
house by the back door, and clamber over the garden rails, 
whenever he went out on his night expeditions, and now he 
made for the garilen, hoping to climb the rails and esca 
prough the door and lock it before the skin could ovenabe 


























m. 

He reached the railings. lt was a difficult and delicate 
mat:er to surmount them with time at bis dis |, but now 
that it was to be accomplished in no time at all, it was hazar- 
dous in the extreme. M. Oufle, junior, had reached the top, 
and was preparing to Jump down, when a wey paw grasped 
his ankle and held bim as though in a vice, for the monster 

to climb the railings, holding on to his leg. The 
poor youth vainly endeavoured to break away, he writhed 
and strained to be free ; holding the iron-bars with bis hands, he 
vociterated loudly for help. The creature reached the top 
and clasped him round ths waist, whilst the hideous snout 
was poked close to bis ear over his shoulder. Botu leaped 
together, and were brought up with a jerk. 
ne rails were topped with sharp dart-heads, and one of 
these caught in the hide, so that M. Oufle and his son were 
suspended from it in mid air, the latter in ti.e arms of his 
faiher. Both cried together for assistance; the young man 
louder than ever when he heard the sonorous howls of his 
rin his ear. 
ight appeared in the lower apartments at the back of the 
house, and presently the garden door was opened by a troop 
of terrified male and female servants, provided with blunder- 
buses, swords, and pistols. Ia the rear appeared Madame 
Oufle, half dressed, but with her night-cap on her head. 

Tue young man called to is mother, end the moment she 
saw the hope of the family dangling in the grasp of the mon- 
ster, she fainted away again. There was an old man, a ser- 
vant of the bouse, who claimed and exercised supreme au- 
thority in the household, He walked forward with a pistol 
in each band; and the youth cried to him to shoot the crea- 
ture which clasped him, through the head. In vain did M. 
Oafle shou to him to desist, bis words were lost in the mask, 
aud he would undoubtedly have received a couple of bullets 
through his head, had not the buttons of the dress just then 
given way with a burst, and slipped M. Oufle in a heap upon 
the ground, leaving the habit tora and dangling on the spike 
of the rails. 

“ Thank goodness!” exclaimed M. Oufle, sitting up; “ the 
spell ig off we.” 

“ My father!” cried the flower of the family. 

“My husband !” ejaculated the lady, recovering from her 
fainting fit. 

“ My master!” exclaimed the grey-haired servant. 

“ Le: us embrace all round,” said M. Oafle. 


8. Barnuye-GouLp, M. A. 


THE LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 


TOE PETTY FITZMACRICES.—(OF LATE DAYS.) 


Possessed of the vast Petty estate, the younger Fitzmaurice, 


standing occurred the next year between the 





















































carrying the articles of the Peace of Fontainebleau, of which 
Lord Shelburne was then a warm alvocate. Buta seyoy' A 
to 
personal agreement, and they appesled to the mediator as to the 
real nature of the terms, when he acknowledged with some 
embarrassment that he had in some degree extenuated or exag- 
gerated the terms to each from his —* to secure the support 
of Fox. Lord Bute forgave this, calling it“ a pious fraud.” “ 
can see the fraud plain enough,” said Fox, “ but where is the 
piety?” This isthe first public notice of the great imputation 
against Lord Sheiburne’s character which pursued him 
through life, and destroyed the influence which his very con- 
siderable talents would have otherwise ensured. Though it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to fix on definite acts of du- 
licity, there was a general feeling that Lord Shelburne was 
insincere. The “overstrained politeness of his ad:iress,” says 
Lord Stanhope, “may have been one cause of this imputation. 
As I have heard from some who knew him, he could scarcely 
meet or part from any acquaintance without a profusion of 
high-flown compliments and earnest inquiries.” Certain it is 
that he got the epithet of “ Malagrida,” from a plotting Jesuit 
in Portugal, and his friends were called “ Malagrida’s gang.” 
The Rollad thus satirizes his casuistical style of speaking :— 
“*A noble Duke affirms I like his plan, 

I never did, my Lords, I never can; 

Plain words, thank Heaven ! are always understood : 

I could support, I said, but not I would.” 


As an orator he occupied a very high rank, Lord Camden, 
their common friend, declaring, he was second only to Lord 
Chatham. He had great mastery of statement, and with this 
considerable business application and administrative talents, 
accompanied and supported by a very accurate and extensive 
knowledge of facts, derived not merely from his taking part 
in public affairs, but from a very thorough yy ea with 
books of the most varied range of subjects. He had a ust 
ideas on economical points—was a warm disciple of Adam 
Smith when such subjects were little cultivated among states- 
men, and on this, as well as several other was far in 
advance of his age. Thus he anticipated Peel in his recom- 
mendation of a new police. He was most liberal—a free- 
tuinker he was called—in bis general opinions. He 
around him at Bowood men of Fae Bee poy opi: , and 
all the literary and scientific celebri of the di Archi- 
tecture and ornamental gardening wefe his favourite pursuits 
in his country retirement, and he filled Bowvod and Lans- 
downe House in London with sculpture, painti and a rare 
collection of manuscripts, which r his death were sold to 


as the Lansdowne manuscripts. He is said by those who 
knew him to have been eminently fitted for a second place in 
& government, possessi.g such a mastery over details and 
such acuteness in discerning the chsracters of persons of in- 
fericr calibre, and being yet at the same time wanting in prac- 
tical jadgment in the wider questions of cabinet policy. Ua- 
fortunately his disposition, though gentle in manner, was am- 
bitious, jealous, and somewhat assuming in bis relations with 
his colleagues. He bowed to the genius of Chatham, and 
owned bis superiority, but that of no one else, and he often, it 
is clear, incurred the suspicion of underband dealing simp! 
because he was too proud and self-sufficient to make his poli- 
tical associates confidants of his procecdings. Still there seems 
to have been something of a natural love of finesse in him, and 
an indirectness of action combined with a rather ostentatious 
protession of frankness which gaye some colour to a far more 
severe judgment on his real character than the facts seem to 
warrant. How far the King is answerable for much of the 
imputed duplicity of Lord Shelburne it is not easy to deter- 
mine. At first King George felt and expressed great dislike 
to him, but afterwards he seemed to seek him out and endea- 
vour to distinguish him at the expense of his colleagues. 
Certain it is that after his final resignation of office Lord 
Shelburne spoke with great bitterness of the King’s conduct 
to him, complaining of insincerity, treachery, and underband 
dealing. On the formation of George Grenville’s Ministry in 
1763 Lord Shelburne became President of the Board of Trade, 
but five months ailerwards, having been in close communica- 
tion with the first Pitt, when George IIL was endeavouring 
fruitiessly to induce that statesman to form a Cabinet, and so 
enable him to get rid of Grenville, Shelburne thought it ex- 
— to resign. He entered the Pitt-Grafton Miaistry in 
uly, 1766, as one of the principal Secretaries of State, but as 
soon as the common headship of Chatham was removed by 
illness Shelburne and Grafton quarrelled, and Grafton tells 
us the King was constantly urgiug him to vet rid of Shel- 
burne. ‘This he at last did in October, 1768, and thereupon 
Lord Chatham, intimating through Lady Chatham his deep 
regret at his dismissal, resigned also. 
y this time Shelburne had adopted a firm and complete al- 
legiance to Chatham—and his political friendship to Lord 
Camden remained unbroken through their common lives. 

































the British Museum, and form part of the British collection | great 


He now came to be considered as the head of that section of 


though lineal male descendant of a man who was noble before | friends 
the Conquest, and probably descended from a house which 
was great before the Saxon had left Jutland, assumed the 
plebeian name of the family which had enriched him—a 
Phver Eaglish pedigree has never scrupled to make. It is 







to gain him over to the Court led to a negotiation vith the 
Rockingbam party, and Shelburne agreed to waive his claims 
to the z’remier ship in case of the Opposition forcing their way 
into office. Accordingly in 1782, on the formation of the 





perty, not blood, which makes great English heuses. On 

tober 7, 1751, he was created Baron of Dankerton and Vis- 
count Fitzmaurice, and on June 26, 1753, Earl of Shelburne 
(ali Irish peerages), the next year was returned to Parliament 
for Chipping Wycombe, and on May 7, 1760, was made a 
peer of Great Britain as Baron Wycombe, of Chipping Wy- 
combe. He died May 10,1761, and was buried at Bowood, in 
Wiltshire, an estate in which place he had purchased from | sti! 
the creditors of Sir Orlando Bridgman, son of Ubaries IL’s | followed, Shel 
Lord Keeper. This became and remains the principal seat 
of the family. He married bis cousin, M Fitzmaurice, 
and his eldest son by her, William Petty, 1 Shelburne | the 
and second Lord Wycombe, succeeded to the family pro- 

rty. ::@ was the well-kaown statesman of the of 
Be LIL, the colleague of Fox and Piu. 

This nobleman was born in May, 1737, and educated first 
privately, and then at Christ Church, Oxford, where he was 
remarkable for the regularity of his conduct. On leaving the 
Doiversity he ea the army, obtained a commission in the 
Guards, aud served in the German campaign under Prince 
Ferdinand, distinguishing himself at the battles of Cam 
and Minden. At the close of the cam he retu to 








io 1761 he was returned 
mouth afierwards the death of bis father removed him to the 
eS Se himeelt to politics, and 
ret Was ap rent, or perhaps we should a 

friend, of Lord Bute, a itical allisnce 1 


2eee 


Coalition it was generally expected that Lord Shelburne 
would be offered office by Chatham's aspiring son, whom he 
had himself introduced to office—but no such offer was made, 
Either the King disliked, or Pitt distrust-d him ; but instead 
of such an offer Earl Shelburne (Baron Wycombe in the Eng. 
lish ) was raised to the higher titles of Viscount Calne 
and , Wiltshire, Earl Wycombe and Marquis of 


1| Lansdowne, county Somerset, December 6, 1784. The choice 


of this last title was dictated by the fact of the Earl having 
married Lady Sophia, daughter of Jonn Carteret, Lord Gray. 
ville, and granddaughter of Grace, Countess of Granville, aunt 
and co-heiress of William Henry, third Earl of Bath and Vig. 
count Lansdowne, of the Granville family. Lord 

now retired almost entirely from politica! life until after the 
breaking out ofthe French Revolution. He then re-appeared 
as the vehement opponent of any armed interference in the 
contest, and continued to oppose the war with France and 
denounce the financiai measures of the Government down to 
his death, May 7, 1805. By his first wife he had a son, Joba, 
who succeeded as second —— of Lansdowne, and marry. 
ing a second time—to Lady May Fitzpatrick, daughter of 
the E.rl of Upper Ossory, he had by her ason Henry, who 
was just rising into political eminence at the time of his 
father’s death. 


The career of the second Marquis was a short and not 4 
creditable one. He gambled, cut down the fine timber trees 
at Bowood, the estate, sold his father’s 

and completely clouded by his follies what had been in early 
life the promise of a distinguished career. He died, however 


without issue, November 15, 1809, aud was succeeded as third 
—— = his brother, Lord Henry Petty. This 
was uly 2,1780, educated at 

College, Cambridge, and entering Parliament at the age of 
twenty-two for Calne, did not give any indications of particn- 
lar abilities till Fe , 1804, on the Irish Bank Restriction 
Bill. When Pitt was forming his Ministry he endeavoured to 
persuade the son of his old colleague to accept office. Lord 
Henry, however, declined, having resolved to adhere to Fox 
In the following year, just before his father’s death, he mades 
speech in the House on the resolutions against Lord Melville, 
which called forth general encomiums, especially from Fox 
and Tierney. On the formation of the Fox-Grenville Minis 
try In 1806 he was made Chancellor of the —— being 
at the same time returned as member for the University 
Cambridge in the room of Pitt. Of course be with 
that short-lived Ministry, on the Catholic Emancipation ques 
tion, on which he entertained a strong opinion, which from bis 
Irish estates was larly conspicuous. He also los 
his seat for the University, and was returned for Camelford, 
for which he sat till he succeeded in 1809 to the Marquisate, 
In 1820 he made a speech in favour of tree trade, in 1822 4 
motion on Irish grievances, and in 1824 strongly urged the 
recognition of the South American Republics. In 1826, on 
Mr. Canning forming « Liberal-Conservative Ministry, Lord 
Lansdowne joined him with a sec'ion of the Whigs, 
office as Home . Under Canning’s successor, 
Goderich, he was F. , and on the dissolution of 
that Cabinet went into opposition to the Duke of Wellington's 
Ministry, and continued so till its dissolution, when he 
took office under Lord Grey as President of the in 
the first Reform Ministry, and continued so til) its dissolution, 
when he again took office under Lord Grey as President 
the Council in the first Reform Ministry. He held this 
whenever the Whigs were in power, down"to the dissolution 
of Lord Jobn Russell's Cabinet in 1853,-nd when the Pre 
mier was not in the Upper House led the Whig Peers. When 
the Derby Cabinet was upset in the December of that year, 
the Queen offered him the Premiership of a new Cabinet ; but 
he declined, but consented to enter the Aberdeen Coalition 
Cabinet without holding an office. From this time till his 
death, January 31, 1868, he continued to act as confidential 
and extraordinary adviser to the Queen, succeeding the Duke 
of Wellington in that exceptional position, and his decease 
was, next to that of the Prince Consort, the greatest 

blow her Majesty has sustained. He was not, however, an 
absolutist, and never quite lost a feeling which is almost ust 
versal among the Whig magnates—a itary 
the power of the Throne, and dislike of the tendencies of the 
family which now occu it, a dislike from which only the 
Queen has in a hundred and a years been 

had considerable abilities ; but bh 
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between him and Fox, Lord for the purpose 
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of reud+ring, which eclipse the gamahes of these degenerate 
days. lt is of these that we purpose treating here. In doing 
so, thouga it might at first sight appear best to classify them 
sccording to the manner in which the figure is ex 
attempt bas been made with that object, as the 
do fee always indicate —, whether the 

in or engraven, and they are therefore ranged 
ar the name of the author vine hen sol on tet deneeeed 
them. The stones on which the figures are embossed, with a 
few ex the more interesting of which will be men- 
tioned here, consist of what ar2 now regarded as ions, 
and therefore scarcely come within the scope of an article on 
such lusus nature as gamahes. 

Pliny states in his Natural History that there was an agate 
in the possession of King Pyrrhus on which were naturally 
painted the nine Muses, y attired, and as if dancing, with 
Apollo in their midst playing on a harp. He also describes a 
block of marble, which had been split with wedges, on the in- 
ner side of which was found a figure of Selene, represented 
by the veins on the stone, In another part of the same work, 
be speaks of stones being found in India with the of 











































































oxen, and Moses, three times as large as life, standing beside 
them.” But the gamahes which he saw at Paros were more 
wonderful still. “I saw there,” he says, “three pieces of 
marble on which different objects were natu ally depicted. 
Oa the first was the figure of a globe on which the iand could 
be distinguished from the water. On the second, Nature had 
painted a well-proportioned likeness of a man’s head, stained 
with blood, just as it would appear immediately after sever- 
ance from the trunk. On the third, a man’s head was repre- 
sentec covered with leaves, under which, however, the face 
could be easily seen.” The last was so well executed, that he 
idered it impossible for any graver to have drawn sv cun- 
ningly as bad here been done by the unaided hand of nature. 
Savary de Breves, in his Voyages tant en Gréce, Terre Saincte, 
a , gu'au Royaume de Tunis et Argier, describes a 
figured stone which he saw in the charch of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem. This was a slab of marble, and formed part of what 
represented the manger cradle of our Lord. On it there was 
a igure, delineated by the casual junction and assemblage of 
the veins on the stone, of an old maa with a beard and a long 
robe, coifed like a Capuchin. It was believed to be a portrait 
rivers, woods, beasts of burden, and the trappings horses| of St Jerome, “imprinted on the stone miraculously, and 
on them. Albertus Magnus, in his treatiee on metals and me- | by divine permission, to testify and reward him for the nay 
ullic substances, mentions baving seen, on the sarcophagus of | zeal which he had always cherished towards the holy places, 
the Three Kings at Cologne, an onychine stone, a litile broader | by putting his image where he, while alive, had wished to 
than @ man’s hand, on which the of two young men | spend his days.” De Breves also saw, in the church of St. 
were depicted in besutiful white colours. The one head lay rge at Venice, the figure of a crucifix on a block of marble 
on the top of the other, so that of the undermost there only | represented with such faithfulness to details, that the nails, 
appeared the nose and a part of the mouth. [Pnderneath, | the wounds, and the drops of blood could all be recognised— 
there was a stone of the colour of the human which re-|in short, all the accessories which the most skilful painter 
presented a garment decorated with flowers. On the onychine | would have introduced into such a picture. He considered 
sone, there was also a picture of an African’s head with a/ this figure to be more distinctly brought out than that of St. 
beard, and the whole was encircled by a serpent, like a gar-| Jerome, as, in order to notice the stone-portrait of the saint, a 
land surrounding profiles on a medal. The tation of | careful inspection was necessary, and recourse must be had to 
the various figures was so that Albertus Magnus | the powers ofthe im igination. 
thought it was artificial, until, by subjecting it to tests, he} Gaffarel, in his “ Unheard-of Curiosities concerning the Tal- 
satisfied himself that it was the workmanship of natare alone. | ismanical Sculpture of the Persians, the Horoscope of the 
He also saw at Venice a marble stone on which there was 4/ Patriarchs, and the Reading of the Stars,” besides referring to 
picture of a crowned head, with so much majesty in the coun- | many of the gamahes noticed here, also mentions the follow- 
tenance, eyes, and mouth, that all who saw it were astonished | ing. He saw ona stone, in the church of St. John at Pisa, the 
at the expression of the face. This figure was/| picture of an old hermit sitting in a desert, by the side of a 
blemished by the forehead being Sees large. | brook, with a cloak in his hand; and in the church of St. 
This he attributed to the hot vapour, of w the stone bad | Vitalis at Ravenna, the figure ofa Franciscan friar drawn on 
been formed, awing to its sunny, having mounted higher | a stone of an ashen colour. In the church at Venice where 
than it ought to have done. Jerome Cardan, an eccentric} there was a gamahe mentioned by De Breves, Gaffarel saw 
Italian paytisien and astrologer, who starved himself to death, | on an altar of jasper-coloured marble the figure of a death’s- 
toverify his own prediction of the time of his decease, though | head, “ so exactly drawne, that you cannot find any part of it 
sceptical as to the exclusively natural production of defective.” He also states that there was found ‘in the earth 
the gamahes menticned by others, describes some which he | at Sneiburg “a certaine Sittle statue ofa kind of unrefined 
had himself seen, and never doubted were engraved by nature} metall, naturally made, which represented in a round figure 
alone. A agate, the black lines | a man having a little child at his back; and whoever hate 
anywhere seen the picture of St. Christopher, may easily con- 
ve the shape ofthis. It ia not long since there was found, 
in tie Hercynian Forest, a stone that naturally repre- 
sented the figure of an old man with a long beard, and 
crowned with a triple crowne, as the pope of Rome is.” 

There were different theories as to the manner in which 
gamahes were produced. Thesceptical Cardan admitted that 
such things as figured stones did exist, and that their colours 
were so far natural as not to be removable by the action of 


, no 
Lions 
was 





sessed of such ex that not an acid, but refused to accord them a purely natural origin. 
out of to tion them here. One was astone belong- | He tin pict Apes ene the Beers on Ba caete 
ing to Leo X., the colour of which varied from blue to white| mentioned by Pliny as having been originally artificially 
according to the intensity of the moon’s light. The other be-| painted on a piece of marble, which, by being buried in a 


place where agates were generated, had me an agate, but 
without losing the artificial colouring which had formed the 
original picture. This theory, however, only accounted for 
the figures on agates, and was not accepted by Gesner or 
Scaliger. These learned writers, without attempting to ex- 
plain the phenomena, allowed them a purely natural origin, 
by supposing that the combination of the colours, or of the 
veins on the stone, was accidental. The generally received 
theory was that which was started by Albertus Magous, who 
attributed their production to the natural heat of the earth 
and the viriue of the stars, as he had observed that gamabes 
were more frequently found in warm climates, Cardan’s 
opinion, that where the figure was embossed, and that of some 
natural object, as a fish or a tree, it was caused by contact 
with the object represented, was long considered sound. Un. 
fortunately, however, Goropius Becanus, the philologist, who 
wrote a book to prove that Dutch was the language spoken 
in Paradise, sa», on the top of a mouyptain in England, “a 
perch fish so perfectly figured on a stone, that you might dis- 
cover both every part of the body and every little scale; so 
that,” as Gaffarel says, quoting from the Niloscope of Becanus, 
“ Cardan may learn from hence that this stone could not pos- 
sibly heve been thus figured by the touch of any fish of the 
sea; neither was it a perch which had been turned into a 
stone ; for who could carry it to the top of an uninhabitable 
mountain.” 


changing size the waxings and w 
time of new moon, this spot was the of a millet-seeu ; but 
when the moon was full, it was as large as apea. It also 


others, 
ved with nearly the same kind of perspective 
as on the sculptured stones dug out 


Courad Gesver, the Pliny of Germany, in a geological work 
where resemblances are between minerals and objects 
i kingdoms, and the mi- 


seeking its own perfection, or, in other words, drawing to it- 
self all the properties of the living anima! which it did not 





cid like crystal, and y clouded like a On the} possess. The reason given for the action not being rather 
left of one side can be traced two human faces, and what re- | toward d a part was, that the figure poonianna 6 
sembles the shadow of a third. The first resembles a man’s| , reater store of properties which attracted the smaller num- 
covered with a cowl; the second the head of a bearded | per, Sometimes the figured animal was able to attract even 
man ; but the third is so shadowy as to have no noticeable | its living representatives. Of this kind was the embossed 
On the right hand of this side, one tace is seen by De Breves on a wall connecting the Port 
figured which is almost a counterpart of the cowled head op- of Tripoli with the sea. This stone possessed such attractive 
posite.” This ly a well-known gamahe, as the | powers that there could be seen, when he was there, a cavern 
bames of as, Se a ane oe 1 of carcasses and bones of serpents unable to resist its in- 
in connection with it, ‘The last speaking of it, said | fuence. Bat the nature of the stone alone might make a 
eee walle Se oeaeh 0.aene sae not be surpassed gamabe a valuable vade-mecum. Thus, we in a work 
by any artist. also mentions having seen on a slab of |“ about Precious Stones, especially those which are men- 
marble the figure of an old man, clad in a palmer’s cloak, | tioned in the Apocalypse of St. John, and also of others which 
which was regarded as a picture of Paul the first herthit, be- | are used by all in our day— book not less useful to theolo. 
cause it corresponded with the extant portraits ofhim. H than to philosophers and learned men”—that agates 
also states that there were in the temple of St. Sophia, at Con- | * are effectual antidotes to deadly poisons, and the stings of 
stantinople, two slabs of marble, on both of which spots of an | spiders and scorpions, instil into their fortunate possessor 
ashen colour were so disposed a8 to give a faithful ta-| prudence and eloquence, protect him from adverse fortune, 
tion—with the exception of one foot, which was preserve his sight, refresh his heart, keep away thirst, and, 
ot John the tist clad in a camel's skin. In this book there when hung round the neck by a lion’s hair, cure all the ail- 
are small of the callinus, of a stone with a natural | ments that mortals are subject to.” 
engraving te eng ap ey enter ae gee ol Would that this statement of Franciscus Rucus were true, 
of other remarkable stones, In the Cosmographie and that our readers and the writer hereof were each the for 
Sinan ie bae oe oe tanate. possessor of such good gear in 80 little bulk, as an 
on the top of a hillock between Philippopoli and the agate stone and a lion’s hair! 
of Rnodope, in Greece, a stone figure, three feet high, natu- 
rally cut out from the solid rock without any assistance from ogre or amen 


BEAUTIFUL GIRLS. 
When I was younger than I am now, was particular about 


to sing, in a sentimental and foolish tenor, a song calle 
“The Maids of Merry Eogland, How beautiful are they f” 
I remember I used to sing both at the beginning of the verse 
and at the end of the verse; and [ sung it with becoming 
gravity, as if it had been a patriotic tosst or asentiment about 
the wing of friendship. I have now in my mind's eye a vision 
of myself singing that song; and the vision is suggestive of 
something, oa the waole, idiotic. Every hair of my head is 
in its proper place, glistening with macassar ; my whiskers are 
carefully brushed out to make the most of them; my waist- 
coat is spotless; my white handkerchief is redo! of the 
latest perfume ; and there I stand at the piano with a chest 
like a pouter pigeon, my head in the air, and my eyes on the 
ceiling, singing—The Maids of Merry Eugland, Bow beaati- 
ful are they, with all the gravity proper to the execution of a 
sucred song from an oratorio, I remember that the maids of 
merry England who were privileged to listen to me sat around 
with their hands folded, and looked grave and solema, as if it 
had been a sad truth that [ was reminding them of. I don't 
think that there was any moral to the effect that beauty was only 
skin deep, and was doomed to fade, and that flesh, though fair, 
was only grass; but it was in that admonitory sense we took 
the sentiment, and it checked our levity, and made us all — 
seriously and solemnly happy. Ah me! those days of senti- 
ment aad flowered waistcoats are gone—gone, I fear, never to 
return. I ——- what are called comic songs, at eveni 
parties, and ins’ of being sentimental about the uoador 
beauty of the maids of merry England, am lyrically facetious 





about their crinolines and their back hair. 


This is a pity; for in these days the mais of merry Eo 
land have e themselves so very attractive, that it would 
be easy to be both sentimental and poetical about them. The 
sentiment, when I used to sing that song, was a mere furmula. 
It was like singing about hearts of oak, Britannia, the ocean, 
and all that sort of thing. It was not very new, it was not very 
true, and nobody cared particularly about this sentiment ex- 
cept as an excuse for singing a song. If it had been the hills 
or the vales or the back 8 of merry Eoglaod, we should 
have equally taken it for granted that they were beautiful. 

At the time of which I speak, not quite twenty years ago, 
the maids of merry England were not so beautiful as they are 
at the present time; at least they were not so attractive. It 
was the time which immediately preceded the introduction 
of crinoline ; shoes and sandals were in vogue, leg-of-mutton 
sleeves and high waists had gone out, but bonnets were still 
pokey, and the female figure was made up after the clock-case 


model, which we are led to believe ruled the fashion in Noah's 
ark. There was little or make about the maid of merry 
Eagland at that period. 


t was impossible to see her profile 
without a background of a bonnet. All the wealth of | ood 
that lay as yet undiscovered in her hair, was plastered down 
over her temples in formal eheeis of polished veneer, or tied 
up in a wisp and hid ida box bebind. The only variety was 
& buach of prim corkscrew curls which hung on either side of 
her face like ornaments for ward fire-stoves. I almost fancy 
there was an idea that in order to look modest, and maidealy, 
and feminine, it was necessary to put the natural beauties of 
the face and figure a little in the shade. 

Comparatively, the maids of merry England were beautiful, 
but they seemed to be afraid ot being superlatively so. The 
manners of theumaids at that time partook of the sober and 
rigid character of their costume. They were apt to sit with 
their hands folded, to deny themselves victuals and drink in 
support of the genteel fiction that appetite was not maideoly, 
to refrain from save when to, and to have 
doubts abcut the propriety of dancing. It was a complaint 
of the time that the young ladies too tightly. That was 
true in a double sense: the:r moral natures were as tighily 
laced as their bodices. It was at about this time that the 


American ladies put the legs of their into trousers. 
The { transformation scene shortly after the 
International Exhibition of 1851. uin Progress batted 


(technical term for using his wand), and the old woman in the 
cluak was suddenly transformed into a fairy princess. The clock- 
case, and the poke bonnet, and the flat shoes, 
through the trap, and there was the princess in her expansive 
ze skirt and natty boots, crowned with a cockle shell. 
jore, she had hobbied like an old crone; now, she is on one 
toe pirouetting like a Peri! I am not going to enlarge, like a 
tashioa book, on the graces of crinoline. It is not always 
graceful, and it is sometimes a nuisance—for it is proverbial 
that you can Lave too mach even of a good thing—but | be- 
lieve it is a fact that the adoption of this article of female at- 
ure was the foundation of all the elegancies of dreas that have 
since been built upon it. Lt did away with the rigid straight 
line, and introduced a graceful curve, and from tuat moment 
it became necessary that all things should be in an artistic 
concatenation accordingly. The bell-shaped dress obviated 
any necessity fur tight-lacing, by rendering the natural form 
of the body harmonious and compatible with the whole de- 
sign. Under this new impetus, elegance and comfort went 
bandin band. High-heeled boots harmonised with the em- 
vroidered petticoat (which was new an article of ornament as 
well as use), aud high-heeled boots showed off a handsome 
foot out of the wet. Tuen followed the picturesque buraous, 
aud the elegant lace shawl, both so supcrior imevery way to 
tue old three cornered Paisley, or ludiao, blanket, and the 
dowdy silk mantle that looked as if it were made out of 
veneer. 

The bonnet was a very stubborn thing to deal with. The 
original model—which our women folks were wo cunserva- 
tive to depart from altogether—was radically wrong. It was 
never adapted to apy head whatever, aod the fashion of 
twisting the bair intw a knot bebind rendered any attempt to 
reduce en only au aggravation of the discomfort it 
caused. The front of the coal-scutue admitied of various more 
or less graceful modifications; bat the back remained aa in- 
exorable box, uatil some one hit upon the happy idea of cut- 
ting the back of the box out, and letting the great wealth of 
beauty that lies in the hair tlow out io luxuriance to 
delight the eyes of men. 1t was only the other day tbat wo- 
men discovered the grest treasure of beauty whict isy in their 
air. Formerly, the primary object of their dressing seemed 
to be to tie it up and plaster it down and put it out of sight, 
[ suppose this prejudice—for it can be nothing to 
us from the Puritans. What a long time we bave beea in out- 
growing the austere fashions of those gloomy ie | 

Mr. n, who is allowed to be a judge of such 


- says that the present style of female Jress is the most 


and artistic ever worn. 1 quite agree with him, aod | think it 


nas lrad almost a magical effect in bri t and setting off 
the *eauty of the maids of merry . There are no 
plain girls now-a-days. Positive ugliness is al r banisbed 
from the land. Ail the girls ure pretty. alking in the 


streets, or driv ng in the Park, or sitting iu a box at the Opera, 
one is kept in 4a state of continual admiration by the numbers 
ee ele eye on every hand. All tbis fe- 








ng at a place called ryt Se m + ove See 77, See about 
aucre chose on noticed “ solemn responsi * accustomed, 
tery Ligh rock on the midis of ‘hich were figured three | when called upon at evening parties and other high festivals, 


beauty has of course existed at any time; 
think that it le only lately that it has deen shown off to the 


s 
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fullest advantage. In these days of economics and art train- 
ing we know how to make the most and the best of thi 

Mark what a mine of beauty has been discovered in red hair. 
How many years is it, since red hair was contemptuously de- 
nominated “carrots?” To be carroty was to be a fright, and 
an allusion to a carroty girl, in a song or play, was sure to 
























































































question was referred to the men themselves, and they made 
no objection, 

We left Zermatt at 5.35 on Thursday morning, taking the 
two young Taugwalders as porters, by the desire of their fa- 
ther. They carried provisions amply sufficient for the whole 
party for three days, in case the ascent should prove more 





raise a laugh of derision. But now, carrots are the fashion, | difficult than we anticipated. No rope was taken from Zer- Mr. au the 
the rage. The girl with the ruddy locks, instead of plastering | matt, because there was already more than enough in the cha-| I am not sure it even occurred to me again. pens 

° her hair down, to look like polished slabs of Peterhead | pel at Lac Noir. It has been eqeney as “ Why was| I was, as I have explained, detached frem the others, ang pearly | 
granite, combs it out and leis the sun into it, and — yr? not the wire rope taken which Mr. Hudson brought to Zer- | following them ; but after about a = of an hour Lord F. The ro} 
it is a fleece of gold. Golden locks—that is to say, the ridi- 


matt?’ I do not know; it was not mentioned by Mr. Hud-| Douglas asked me to tie on to old 


augwalder, as he feared, ther on 
culed “ carrots” of another period—are now the admiration of | son, and at that time 1 had not even seen it. My rope/|he said, that if there was a slip Taugwalder would not be proach 
all the men, and the envy of all the women. It is no secret,| alone was used during the expedition, and there was—first,|able to hold him. This was done hardly ten minutes be. party is 
I believe, that many women are in the habit of bleaching their | about 200 feet of Alpine Club rope; second, about 150 feet|fore the accident, and undoubtedly saved Taugwalder’s sequire 
dark bair in order to impart to it a tinge of the fashionable |of a kind I believe to be stronger than the first; third, | life. down 0 
and admired red. I am informed, too—and Ican add my per-| more than 200 feet of a lighter and weaker rope than the| As far as I know, at the moment of the accident, no one put if U 
sonal testimony to the fact—that red haired girls who have | first, of a kind used by myself until the Club rope was pro-| was actually moving. I cannot speak with certainty, neither your ol 
been on the shelf until they are no longer young, are now go- | du can the Taugwalders, because the two leading men were parti- Hasle 


=< in the matrimonial market like wildfire. 


It was our intention on leaving Zermatt to attack the moun- | ally hidden from our sight by an intervening mass of rock, 
he great discovery that women have made, however, is 


tain seriously,—not as it has been ae stated, to explore | Poor Croz had laid aside his axe, and in order to give Mr. 
w 


not that auburn hair—as they love to call it—is particularly | or examine it,—and we were provided everything that | dow greater security was absolutely taking hold of his TH 
pretty ; but that any coloured hair is pretty when naturally | long experience has shown to be necessary for the most diffi- | putting his feet, one by onc, into their proper ions. | 
and artistically displayed. In fact, they have discovered that | cult mountains. On the first day, however, we did not in- | the movements of their shoulders it is my belief that Croz, hay. Ten 
their hair is their chief beauty. I hold, that no woman can be | tend to ascend to any great height, but to stop when we found 


ing done as I have said, was in the act of turning round to go France 


ugly, or even plain, if she have a profusion of hair. The eye|a good position for placing the tent. We mounted accord-| down a step or two himself; at this moment Mr. Hadow foe in t 
is nearly always a beautiful thing in woman. The mouth | ingly very leisurely, left the Lac Noir at 8 20, and passed | slipped, fell on him, and knocked him over. I heard one happy 
may be large and ungraceful, the nose may turn up, the| along the ridge connecting the Hornli with the actual peak, | startled exclamation from Croz, then saw him and Mr. Hadow of, the 
cheeks may be too thin or too plump, but the eye, in ils nor-| at the foot of which we arrived at 11 20, having frequently | flying downwards; in another moment Hudson was lighted 
mal and natural state, is rarely without beauty, either of form | halted on the way. We then quitted the ridge, went to the| from his steps and Lord F. Douglas immediately after danger 
or expression. Good eyes and a wealth of hair will cover a| left, and ascended by the north-eastern face of the mountain. | All this wag the work of a moment; but immediately we it took 
multitude of deficiencies in other respects. Our maiden aunts | Before 12 o’clock we had found a good position for the tent,| heard Croz’s exclamation Taugwalder and myself planted the see 


have found this out, and these elderly ladies are now as smart 


at a height of 11,000 feet; but Croz and the elder of Taug-| ourselves as firmly asthe rocks would permit; the rope was The te 
and almust as juvenile as our sweethearts. In fact, when Miss surface 


walder’s sons went on to look what was above, in order to | tight between us, and the shock came on us both as on one man, 





Tabitha and Miss Edith are out walking together, it is hard to| save time on the following morning. The remainder con-| We held; but the rope broke midway between T: me © 
say, until you come to close quarters, which is the old girl and | structed the platform on which the tent was to be placed, and | and Lord F. Douglas. For two or three seconds we saw our Russia 
which is the young one. by the time this was finished the two men returned, reported | unfortunate cumpanions sliding downwards on their beeks, — 
The moral influence of dress is well known to every one | joyfully that as far as they had gone they bad seen nothing | and spreading out their hands endeavouring to save them- disin 

who has been exbilarated by clean linen, or depressed by an | but that which was good, and asserted positively that had | selves; they then disappeared one by one, and fell from pre- pore 
ill-fitting coat. I believe that we take a great deal of our| we gone on with them on that day we could have ascended |cipice to precipice on to the Matterhorn glacier below, 9 since t 
moral tone from the cut of our clothes. A good condition of| the mountain, and have returned to the teat with facility. | distance of nearly 4,000 feet in ht. From the moment the of 
the clothes we wear, is necessary to sustain our self-satisfaction | We passed the remainiog hours of daylight—some basking in es broke it was impossible to help them. bt, 
and complacency, Dut cut and fashion give eleg and ease. | the sunshine, some sketching or collecting, and, when the suu ‘or the space of half an hour we remained on the spot with. tat hi 
If you are sensible of being a guy, your comportment will be | went down, giving, as it departed, a glorious promise for the | out moving a single Ff The two men, paralyzed by terror, certair 
weak and ineffective. You cannot strut like a peacock when | morrow, we returned to the tent to arrange for the night.| cried like infants, and trembled in such a manner as to terms | 
yee know that your feathers are those of a turkey. You must| Hudson made tea, myself coffee, and we then retired each | threaten us with the fate of the others. Immediately we had ows 

ave a sense of being up to the mark, before you can practise | one to his blanket bag » the Taugwalders, Lord Francis Doug- | descended to a safe place I asked for the rope that had broken, lips. 
an elegant walk, or adopt an imposing swagger. When our | las, and myself occupying the tent, the others remaining, by | and to my surprise—indeed, to my horror—found that it was Franc 
dress was ungraceful and uncomfortable, we ourselves were | preference, outside. But long after dusk the cliffs above|the weakest of the three ropes. As the first five men had with 1 
ungraceful and uncomfortable also. The recent fashions have | echoed with our laughter and with the of the guides, | been tied while I was a I had not noticed the rope nature 
worked a wonderful change in this respect. The maids of| for we were happy that night in camp, and did not dream of | they employed, and now I cou 


merry England are much more lively than they used to be. 


only conclude that they had wees 
to the others. It has been 
They are more sprightly, they have more to say for themselves, 


spamity. seen fit to use this in preference 


e were astir long before daybreak ou the morning of the | stated that the rope broke in consequence of its fra: over Brius) 
and their manners, which formerly were cold and stiff and ar-| 14th, and started directly it was possible to move, leaving |a rock; this is not the case, it broke in mid-air, and the end like a 
tificial, have now become easy and natural. took t 


the youngest of Taugwalder’s sons behind. At6 20 we had | does not show any trace of previous -, & 


Viewing such a wealth of female beauty, and seeing on | attained a height of 12,800 feet, and halted for half-an-hour,| For more than two hours afterwards at one ae ian P 





every hand so many charming faces and graceful res, I | then continued the ascent without a break until 9 55, when | ment that the next would be my last ; for the Taugwaiders, y 
am sometimes disposed to look at our girls as the ish | we stopped for 50 minutes, at a height probably of about) utterly unnerved, were not only incapable of gi assist- slurk 
maiden looked at love—-in the abstract. Asan elderly fellow, | 14,000 feet. Thus far we had ssmanted by the north-eastern | ance, but were in such a state that aslip might have ex- point 
and in the abstract, 1 am apt to think that girls are too pretty | face of the mountain, and had not met with a single difficulty. | pected from one or the other at any moment. I do the he tal 
to be married. When some great bulking fellow, with an ela-| For the greater of the way there was, indeed, no occasion | younger man, moreover, no injustice when I say that im- any ti 
borate sbirt-front—which is generally his pringipal feature—| for the rope, and sometimes Hudson led, sometimes myself. | mediately we to the easy ot the descent he was able necesi 
comes into our society, and leads off (to St. Geotge’s, Hanover- | We had now arrived at the foot of that part which from Zer- | to laugh. e, and eat as ifnothing had happened. There cordia 
square) one of those pretty girls, who sing to me and tle | matt seems perpendicular or overhanging, and we could no/| is no occasion to say more of the descent. I looked fre- pe 
to me, and are the delight of my eyes with their sprightly and | longer continue on the same side. By common consent, | quently, butin vain, for traces of my unfortunate pete ope | life 

engaging ways, I feel a very strong inclination to kick him. | therefore, we ascended for some distance by the aré/e—that | and we were in consequence by the night when Ha 
1 eenod tien as a bloated monopolist, a Vandal, a Goth, an | is, by the ridge descending towards Zermatt,—and then turned | at a height of 13,000R. We ived at Zermatt at 10 30 on The t 
iconoclast. I have written up, “Do not touch the statues,” | over to the right, or to the north-western face. Before doing | Saturday morning. ous Ti 
and he Aas touched the statues; I have warned him not to| so, we made a chi in the order of ascent ; Croz now went natatiatiy So ear onted 3 sent to the President of the that i 
pluck my flowers, and he has plucked them from under my | first, I followed, H came third; Hadow and old — Commune Tequested him to send as aay sae a8 possi road | 
very nose. This is very to an elderly fellow like | walder were last. The change was made because the work | ble to ascend heights whence the ridict 
myself—tellows who are either confirmed bachelors or very | became difficult for a time and required caution. In some | where I knew the four must have A number went and the e 
much married, and who consequently are privileged to regard | places there was but little to hold, and it was therefore desi- | returned after six hours, r had seen them, but that house 


they 
love “ in the abstract.” Which, by the way, is a very pleasant | rable that those should be in front who were least likely to slip. — not reach them that day. tm Op starting muni 
on at daybreak on 


and innocent way of loo! at it. The general slope of the mountain at this part was less than day evening, so as to reach the And 
I will say this, however, that St. George’s, Hanover-square, | 40 deg., and snow had consequently accumulated and filled | Monday ; but, eawilling to lose the slightest chanes, Gs Rev. How 
: has not now that blighting influence upon my flowers that it | up the irregularities of the rock face, leaving only occasional | J. M’Cormick and m: resolved to start on y morn- Chat 
used to have in the old days. in those old days, when my | fragments projecting here and there. These were at times |ing. The guides of being threatened with excom- Cone 
j = girls got married, they thought it a privilege and an ob- | coated with a thin giaze of ice, from the snow above having | munication if did not attend early mass, were unable to sistir 
7 i of their new state to disregard the elegancies of dress. | melted and frozen again during the night. Still, it was aj accompany us. To several, at least, 1 am sure this was a se- aly, 
They very soon got dowdy, and began to wear caps; and the | place over which any fair mouvtaineer might pass in safety. | vere trial; for they assured me with tears that nothing but that f 
consequence was, that the hulking fellow with the elaborate| We found, however, that Mr. Hadow was not accustomed to| that which I have stated would have cg ig b= from PE my 
shirt-front very soon began to be indifferent. But, now-a-| this kind of work, and required continual assistance; butnoone| going. The Rev. J. Robertson and Mr. J. Phill of and | 
days, when the cap period approaches, the matron renews | su; that he should stop, and he was taken to the top.| Ragby, however, not only lent us ah agg ig wher 
her youth with some clever little trick of hair-dressing, which | It is only fair to say that the difficulty experienced by Mr. | matten, but alse accom us themselves. . Puiler lent stent 
makes her nee ee pany o et daughters, The world | Hadow at this part arose, not from fatigue or lack of courage, | us the brothers Lochmatter; F. Payot and J. Tairraz, of Cha- in ct 
is all the brighter and pleasanter for these elegant and | but simply and entirely from want of experience. Mr. Hud-| mounix, also volunteered. We started with these at 2 A.M. To 
sprightly habits of our women folks. I only hope that, while|son, who followed me, passed over this part, and, as far as [| on Sunday, and followed the route we had taken on Thursday & per 
they have learned to wear becoming clot and to dress| know, ascended the entire mountain without ha’ the | mo until we had passed the Hirnli, when we went down cane 

thelr hair, they are not neglecting the art of making a flaky | slightest assistance rendered to him on any occasion. to the right of the ridge and mounted through the seracs of 

times, after I had taken a hand from Croz or received a pull,| the Matterborn glacier. By 830 we had got on to the plateau 

ae I turned to give the same to Hudson, pd shay cote quis Ue det an ee 

° clined, saying it was not <4 i tary it| my must we saw one w 
: THE SURVIVOR’S STORY. By md reat extent, certainly not more than 300 feet | man after another raise the telescope, turn 


4 THE MATTERHORN ACCIDENT. 
« othe Hiitor of the Times, 


Sir, —After the direct appeals which I have received from 
the President of the Alpine Club and from yourself to write 
an account of the accident on the Matterhorn, I feel it is im- 
possible to remain silent any longer, and I therefore forward 
to = for publication a plain statement of the accident itself 
and of the events that preceded and followed it. 

On Wednesday morning, the 12th of July, Lord Francis 
Douglas and myself crossed the Col Theodule to seek guides 
at Zermatt. Alter quitting the snow on the northern side we 
rounded the foot of the glacier, crossed the Purgge glacier, 
and left my tent, ropes, and other matters in ihe little chapel 


igh, and after it was passed the angles became lees and less} pass it on without a word to the next, we kne 
as we approached the summit; at last the was 80 mo- ae they had fallen 
derate that Croz and myself detached ves from the | had fallen a little in advance, Hadow 
others, and ran on to the top. We arrived there at 1 40 P.M.,/ and Hudson some distance behind; but of Lord 
the others about 10 minutes after us. SS ee astonishmeat I sa 
I have been requested to describe particularly the state of been with 
the party on the summit. No one showed any signs of fa-| equally strong, rope, and consequently there was 
tigue, neither did I hear anything to lead me to su that | link—that between Taugwalder and F. Douglas—ia 
any one was at all tired. 1 remember Croz at me ; 
when I asked him the question. We had, been mov-| The letters of the . J. M’Cormick have already informed 
ing less than ten hours, and during that time had halted for | you respecting the subsequent proceedi: The orders 
nearly two. The only remark which | heard suggestive | the Government of the Valais to bring the bodies down 
of danger was made by but it was quite casual, and pro- | so positive that four days after the events I have j 
bably meant nothing. He said, after 1 had remarked that we task. 
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at the Lac Noir. @ then descended to Zermatt, engaged | had come up very slowly, “Yes; I would rather go down | lishmen are due to these brave men, for it was a work of no 
Peter Taugwalder, and gave him permission to choose ano- | with you and another guide alone than with those who are | little difficulty and of great danger. Of the body of Lord F. 
ther guide. In the course of the evening the Rev. Charles | going.” As to ourselves, we were arranging what we should | Douglas they, too, saw nothing ; it is ly arrested in the 
Hudson came into our hotel with a friend, Mr. Hadow, and | do that nignt on our retarn to Zermatt. rocks above. No one can mourn loss more deeply or 
they, in answer to some inquiries, «nnounced their intention | We remained on the summit for one hour, and during the| more sincerely than myself; for, although young, he was & 
of starting to attack the Matterhorn on the following morning. | time Hudson and I consulted, as we had done all the day, as | most accom) mountaineer, hardly ever required the 
Lord Francis Douglas agreed with me it was undesirable that | to the best and safest arrangement of the party. We agreed | slightest assistance, and did not que odagiedip 

two independent parties should be on the mountain at the | that it would be best for Croz to go first, as he was the most|the day. He bad only a few days before we met we 
same time, with the same object. Mr. Hudson was therefore | powerful, and Hadow second; Hudson, who was equal to a | ascent of the Gabelhorn, a summit far more difficult 1 believe 
invited to join us, and he accepted our proposal. Before ad- | guide in sureness of wished to be third ; Lord F. Douglas | to reach than the Matterhorn itself. 

mitting Mr. Hadow I took the precaution to inquire what he | was placed next, and Taugwalder, the strongest of the| I was detained in Zermatt until the 22d pepe! await the 
had done in the Alps, and, as well av I remember, Mr. Hud-| remainder, behind him. I suggested to Hudson that we ely ee Oe es I was first, 
son's reply was, “ Mr. Hadow has done Mont Blanc in less at 


should attach a rope to the rocks on our arrival at the difficult 

bit, and hold it as we descended, as an additional protection. i 

He approved the fdea, but it was not definitely settled that it | doing so because that 
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time than most men.” He then mentioned several other ex- 
cursions that were unknown to me, and added, in answer to 


| 
i 
i 
: 


a further question, “ I consider he is a sufficiently good man | should be done. The was arranged in the above ye Ce nner oe EY The questions, I 
to go with ws” This was an excellent certificate given us, as | order while | was a sketch of the summit, and they | was told, were put and answered 1 left Zermatt ; but I 
it was by a first-rate mountaineer, and Mr. Hadow was ad- | were waiting for me to be tied in my when some one | was not to be present at the inquiry, and the answers, 
mitied without any further question. We then went into the | remem’ we had not left our names in a bottle ; they | although promised, have not yet reached me. 
{ matier of guides. Michael Croz was with Messrs, Hadow and | requested me to write them, and moved off while it was being Sate, SS. to Ga ae Se ot eee. A ors 
ii Hudson, and the latier thought if Peter Taugwalder weut as|done, A few minutes afterwards I tied myself to young) single Slide den cea onrwls cala- 
4 well that there would not be occasion for any one else. The |Taugwalder and followed, catching them just as they were | mity, and has about misery never to be forgotten. | 
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— THE ALBION : 413 
n Wag 2 Fee’ Wes Bua 7 ore a 
ve only one observation to offer upon it. If the rope had/|taken the initiative in sending her ships to the great naval | rather cheered starting an hypothesis rather than start- 
ra — bruken you would not have received this letter, for we | arsenals of her neighbour ; France will, in cricketers’. ing a prediction ; they believed the fault was only six miles 
) addi could not possibly have held the four men, falling as they | play the “return match” at Portsmouth towards the end of | away, and so ere d nightfall we might hope to have the 
The did—all at the same time, and with a severe jerk. But, at|the present month. The idea of this interchange of naval | fault on board, make a new splice and p on our way to 
vy, and the same time, it is my belief no accident would have hap-| compliments is well conceived, and it can scarcely fail to pro- | Heart’s Content, geographically about 600 miles away. Sud- 
P pened had the rope between those who fell been as tight, or| duce good fruit. The more the two geneienoness each other’s | denly Mr. Canning appeared in the saloon, and in a manner 
5, and pearly a8 tight, as i: was between Taugwalder and myself. es ly shown, the greater will be the respect on | which told all, said, “ It is all over ;” “it is gone;” then has- 
ord F The rope, when used properly, is a great safeguard ; but whe- sides, for there is nothing to fo: or to revenge now ; | tened onward to his cabin. Mr. Field, ere the thrill of sur- 
eared, ther on rocks, or whether on snow or glacier, if two men ‘= the forgetfulness being achieved and the revenge consum- | prise and pain occasioned by these words had away, 
not be each other so that the rope falls in a loop the whole | mated in acts of friendship. With a very earnest hope that | came from the companion into the saloon, and said, with com- 
es be. party is involved in danger ; for should one slip or fall he may | this feeling may be permanent, and with a knowledge that its| posure admirable under the circumstances, though his lips 
alder’s soquire, before he is stopped, a momentum that may drag | continuance is g ly assured by an interchange of courtesies | quivered and his cheek was blanched: “The cable has parted 
down one man after another and bring destruction on all ; | such as that now in progress, we commend the spectacle to | and has gone overboard.” All were on deck in a moment, 
10 one but if the rope is tight this is all but impossible. 1am, Sir, | the consideration of our readers.—London Morning Herald, | and there indeed a glance revealed the truth. {[ will endea- 
either your obedient servant, Epwarp WurmPer. | 16th wit vour now to explain to you how the fatal accident oc. 

part A eae 3b 7. 2 oer ner eer for although as I write drifting d 
. say —for although as I write we are ing down 
a HOW THE ATLANTIC CABLE WAS LOST. upon the spot in the =; of getting hold of the cable with 


THE MEETING AT BREST AND CHERBOURG. Extracts from the Diary of W. H. Russell, on board the| grapnels, I scarce venture to hope that the attempt will be 


crowned with success, Let the reader turn his face toward a 


Fit 


“ » 
s, hav. Ten years ago, when the land and sea forces of England and Great Eastern. window and imagine that he is standing on the bows of the 
| to go France wee as banty tte by side against acommon| Monday, July 31.—At 3 A. M. the screw engines were | “reat and then of course on his right will be the star- 
ladow foe in the B Sea, the Baltic, and the Crimea, there was a | gto ped, and at 3.30, ship’s time, the paddles were slowed, in | board, on the left the port side of the ship. When the cable 
4 one happy feeling between the two nations that went by the name | order to allow the last coil of the after tank to run out and | was hauled round on the left hand side and passed over the 
ladow of,the entente cordiale. This pleasant agreement greatly de-| the operation of paying out to be transferred to the fore tank. | V wheel, it was carried over a drum which we must suppose 
lighted both peoples, no doubt, and as jt was cemented by | Not the slightest difficulty w:s experienced in the transfer, | to be behind the one. and coiled up as fast as it was de- 
ng dangers mutually shared, and interests looked upon as one, | and at ten minutes to 3 A. M,ora Tittle before 5, Greenwich | livered from the ing-up apparatus. But when the en: 
ly we it ook much hostile influence to disturb it, and to sow again | time, the Great Hastern steamed ahead, lowering the cable at | failed to work this apparatus, of course the cable re 
lanted the seeds of dissension between Frenchmen and Englishmen. | q decreased rate of speed. At noon the distance run was 753 | motionless, and as the ship was drifting by the wind trom 
we The termination of the Crimean war, however, brought to the | miles, the cable paid out 903, the tests showing a great im- | right to left and slightly forward, at last the cable came close 
¢ man, surface a little of the olden rivalry. It was thought by Eng- provement, so as to elevate the standard of the cable v up to the bow and under the forefoot of the ship. There are 
valder land taat France was a trifle too eager to make peace with | much above the quality specified in the contract. The Tat. at the bows of the Great Hastern two large hawseholes, the 
Ww our Russia, and to “ approach” its late enem with ostentatious | tude 52 deg.9 min., long. $1 deg. 53 min. An examination | iron rims of which project for more than a foot beyond the 
beeks, professions of friendship. England, stu born as usual, and | was now made ot the portion of the cable in which the “dead | line of the stem. Against one of these the cable caught on 
them. disinclined to leave any of its work undone, did not quite ap- | earth” was known to exist, by a series of exhausted electrical | the left hand sie, while the ship kept moving to the left, and 
n pre- prove of French peace policy—a policy which experience has | tests. Slowly but surely the tive portion of the cable | thus chafed and strained the cable greatly against the bow. 
Ow, 8 since taught us is adopted by > ~Y¥ IIL. as an integral | was reached and cut out. A painful discovery was then | The Great Zastern could not go astern, lest the cable should 
nt the of his political system. ‘The King of Italy felt this, no| made. An incision was visible in one strand of the hemp| be snapped, and without motion some way there is no power 
bt, after Villafranca, and found, as England had done, | covering an external wire, and on unraveling the strand so as | of steera At this critical moment, too, the wind sh 80 
t with. that his ally, while earnest enough in prosecuting a war to &/ to expose the insulated wires, a piece of broken wire was | as to render it more difficult to keep the head of the ship up 
terror. certain point, was at leasi animous in hastily settling the | found driven through the gutta percha covering, so as to pro- | to the cable. As the cable then chafed so much that in two 
as to terms of a peace, regardless of the “edifice” being as yet un- | ject beyond it on each side to the extent of the diameter of| places damage was done to it,a shackle chain and a wire 
re had crowned, and the cup being suddenly dashed from thirsty | the cable; one end was sharp, as if cut with a nip; the | rope belonging to one of the cable buoys were over 
roken, lips. After the Crimean war England was a little sulky with | other was broken off abruptly, and the diameter on the gauge | the cable and secured in a bight below the hawse holes. 
it was France, and France was, perhaps, somewhat disappointed | on being applied corresponded with that of the wire covering | These were hauled so as to bring the cable to the right 
n had with England. Unhappily, too, circumstances of a painful/the cable. It was impossible to resist the irritating and sor- | hand side of the bow, the ship still drifting to the lett. 
e rope nature jeopardised the entente cordiale still further, and be-| rowful conviction that such an injury was the work of some|It was necessary to do this instead of veering away, 
y had tween the two countries there was a wordy passage of arms, | horrid cable assassin or some purposeless malefactor. Mr.|a8 we were near the end of the cut of cable. In the 
: in which mili enthusiasm on one side of the Channel, and | Canning showed the cable and the stab to the cablemen,| bow there is a large irun.wheel with a deep groove in the 


British independence on the other, peepee something ve 
like a hostile attitude of a temporarily alarmin ae. t 
took this country a long time to comprehend Napoleon’s Ita- 
lian policy. The Emperor’s preparations for the campaign in 
Italy were watched here with grave suspici There was 
alurking idea in England that our ally of the Crimean war had 
points of character demanding extreme watchfulness ; that 
he talked peace while he meant war; and that he might at 
Fats oontticaten ee ae my oy it was 
necessary to provide nst. us was famous entente 
cordiale rendered less cordial, and the old leaven of distrust 
visible in the protocols, in the press—nay, in the very public 
Mflappily this ere of suspicion has altogeth passed 
appily era of susp it er away. 
The two countries, knitted ic. the bonds of a gener- 


who admitted that the mischief could not have occurred ac- 
cidentally, and those who were in the tank when the cabie 
was injured being the same gang as that which was on duty 
when another piece of wire was forced into the cable were 
transferred to other duties on deck. The gentlemen on board 
the ship formed a corps of supervisors who undertook to 
watch in the tank, tur about, and the men employed gave 
their acquiescence. A dead calm prevailed nearly the whole 
of the day, ithe waters were unbroken ever by the gentlest 


ripple. 

Wednesday, Aug. 2.—A sad and memorable day in the an- 
nals of Atlantic telegraphy. After u idnight the wind rose, 
accompanied by heavy showers of rain and dense Crifts.of fog, 
and to a strong gale to the 8. W., but the ship 
scarcely felt itand went on paying out cable without let or 
hindrance at a high rate of speed—seven knots an hour. About 


circumference, ( ically » V wheel, from the groove,) by 
the side of which is a similar but smaller wheel on the same 
axis. The cable and the wire rope together were coming in 
over the bows in the groove in the larger wheel, the cable be- 
ing wound upon a drum behind by the machinery, which 
was once more in motion, and the wire rope being taken in 
vound he eosnes be Sere But the rope and cable were not 
coming up in a right line, but were being hauled in with a 
great strain on them inan angle from the right hand side, 
so that they did not work directly in the V the wheel, 
Still hy ee came. The strain was shown on the indica- 
tor to be very high, but not near breaking strain, At last 
? came the cable and wire rope shackling waree on the 
wheel in the bow. They were wound round on it slowly 
and were passing over the wheel , the first 
part being inboard, when a jar was given to the dynamometer 
which flew up from 60 cwt., the highest point marked, with 


g seevibveetst aif 


daybreak the wind suddenly shifted to N. N. W., and fell to 
possi - road over which peaceful ideas pass, and old prejudices and alight breeze, and at 4 A. ML. the cours was altered to N. W. | a sudden jerk, 3} inches—in fact, the chain shackle and wire 
anded ridiculous hatreds droop and sicken on the way. | by W. + W., the sea falling. Morning broke beautifully, and | rope clambered, as it were, up out of the groove on the right 
nt and the educated man here looks upon Franceas a 8 | the cable ran out easily at the rate of seven miles an hour. | hand side of the V of the wheel—got on the right hand 
ut that house into which he walks at intervals, for ly com-| At 5:35 A. M., ship’s time, the paddles were stopped, and at|side of the V of the wheel—got on the top of rim of the 
arting munication and a pleasant interchange of 5:45 the ship was stop by order from the electricians’ | V-wheel and rushed down with a crash on the smaller wheel, 
ak on And no doubt, France England in a similar light.| room. In fact, at 8 A. M., Greenwich time, or a minute after, | giving, no doubt, a severe shogk to the cable to which it was 
e Rev. How ay fa og —_— were there y in the | while the electricians were the first of the half hourly | attached. The machinery still in motion—the cable 
morn- Champs Elysées, on Boulevards, in Place de la| series of currents to the shore, at mages suddenly | and the rope travelled aft , one toward thejcapstan 
xcom- Con over Paris the M t, “as-| detected a flow of electricity which in a serious fault. | the other toward the drum, w » just as the cable reached 
ble to sisting” at the Emperor's Fée, and assisting right cordi The tests gave no result as to locality, for the fault was very | the dynamometer, it and with one bound leaped, as 
6 a se ally, and with a feeling ood towards the gay varying, but it was generally be! to be not far from the | it were over a few feet of intervening space and splashed 
at that and genial people withr whom they came in contact? “ Vive| stern of the ship. It appears that while Mr. Cyrus Field was | into the sea. 
: from } /” is as much an English cry now as a French one, | on watch in the tank, a little before the time of the accident, FS Ot pontide Rie pay esate te pevuay Be Sea with 
of pach ey one at all public gatherings/a grating noise was audible as the cable flew over the coil | which the sight was witnessed and news heard. It was 
son where the Imperial family of France makes its appearance, the| astern; one of the experienced hands immediately said, | to move to tears. And when a man came aft with a piece 
er lent sten' are vying with Gallic lungs |“ There is a piece of wire,” and called to the lookout man above | of the inner end lashed still to the chain, and one saw the 
f Cha- in cheers of welcome. 4 to pass the information aft; but no notice appears to have | tortured strands—torn wires—the lacerated core—it is no ex- 
> AM. To make this good : more complete, however,| been taken of the circumstance. After the ship had | aggeration to say that a strange feeling of pity, as though for 
ursday & peaceful visit of kind till now wanting. Armies | been stopped and the remainder of the flake out, a piece | some sentient creature, mutilated and asunder by bru- 
- down cannot be moved one country to another for the | of wire was seen projecting out of the cable in the flake | tal force, passed through the hearts of the spectators. But what 
-aca ot purpose of fraternisation; but fleets can, and to thet poses: underneath that in which the fault was suspected to exist, and | use sentimental abstraction when instant, strenuous action 
latesu sion of this fortunate mobility is due the spectacle w the | on one of the men taking it in his fingers and trying to bemtl| was demanded? Alas! action! There around lay the placid 
knew harbours ot Cherbourg and Brest this week display. The | it down, the wire broke short off. It was nearly three inches | Atlantic, smiliug in the sun, and not a dimple to show where 
beaten Channel Fleet of E bbed of some of its | long and evidently*of hard ill-tempered metal, which had flown | lay so many hopes buried (if cables be as men) till the sea 
le, and chief features—has left our shores for the naval fortress that | out through the strands in the tank. The disco was in | gives up her dead. But there was no blank di , and if 
1 hope not many years since was looked upon asa threat and a distinct | some measure a relief to men’s minds, that one ly, and | any felt it they suppressed the expression of it, whilst by far 
s they menace to England. In French watersand Sy Sewsing Has the second possibly of the previous faults, might have been | the greatest number of those on board were actually 
r him, of gun and the Black Prince, the , the ,| the result of accident. It was remarked, however, that this | not by the loss itself, but by the accidental nature of the oc- 
the Royal ign, the Defence, and some lesser vessels of | fault in the same watch as all the former ones. As /| currence, and felt greater confidence than ever in the 
oat of the English armada, ride in a security that would be com- | the fault was too serious to be overlooked, and as there was a/|of the cable. Capt. Moriarty was just coming to the foot 
ad and pletely peaceful were it not for the music of salutes | difficulty in detecting its situation, pogneaion was made to | the companion to put up his daily statement of the ship's po- 
ly one and the hoarse roar of excited crews. the wonders of | get the picking up tus ready. Previous to doing so, |sition—having had excellent observations—when the news 
ias—in that arsenal which in other days we looked upon so suspiciously, | two cuts were made in the cable ; the first near the old came. “I fear,” he said, “we will not feel much interested 
and which a public man here and there visited solemnly and | between the main and the fore tanks—cable all t. The|now in knowing how far we are from Heart's Content.” 
lormed with note-book in hand, are laid open 00 cut ofaiell, our | second cut three miles in board, which showed the fault to be | However, it was something to know, th it was little 
s from captains, indeed to England generally through her raval re- The wire rupe and the chain were now secured to | comfort, that we had at noon ran precisely 116.4 miles since 
. were presentatives. The uniform is enough; the English flag is | the cable forward which showed a maximum strain cf 234 cwt.,| yesterday; that we were 1,062.4 miles from Valentia; 606.6 
related the honoured credential. S06 Wen Dey Be ee and at 9:55 Greenwich time, the cable was severed went | miles from Heart's Content; that we were in lat. 51 25 
1 Eng: the sense that there is to be no war, no combined | over the stern, 1,186 miles having been payed out when the|min., long. 30 deg. 6 min., our course being 76 5S. 25 
of no action ot English and French fleets to show whateach could|end splashed into the water. With less difficulty than|W. The Zerrile was signalled the cable has parted, and : 
ord F. do with shot in those iron tlroats of theirs, and with| usual, in fact, with comparative facility, the was | was requested to bear down to us, which she did, and 
in the menacing prows pointed angrily for destruction. The|hauled over the bows at 10:08 A.M. Greenwich time. | came to off of our port beam. After a brief consideration, Mr, 
ply or Channel fleet goes to Cherbourg and Brest for just such | It had been hauled by the port side of the ship, and as the | Canning, whose presence of mind and self-possession never 
was 8 serious business as may be comprised in quiet mutual exami-| wiud stood she drifted over the course of the cable, but it | left him, decided (all but egregious folly it seemed) to seek for 
ed the nation. To English and French the decks of the two fleets | came up readily, the strain on it, according to the indicator | the cable in the bottom of the Atlantic—to get out his grap- 
will be alike free, and the curious of both services will be at | being from 50 to 55 cwt., although the latter resent | nels and drop down on it and pick it up again. Never had 
a liberty, “ when found, to make a note of” such admirable or | the maximum only reached on one occasion. We were, how-| alchemists less chance of finding gold buttons in the dross 
relieve features of naval gunnery and architecture as may | ever, nearly in 2,000 fathoms of water, but it was considered | from which he was seeking aurum potabile oe ene 
hee oF lean pccars Oa gh ER ag a favo le circumstance that we had not a few miles | stone. Bat then what would they say in England if even 
ait the , but of latent power; and we have little in | further, as we should then have been in the very deepest an attempt, however desperate, bad been made. There were 
i first, asserting that no feeling will be exhibited save that of whole-| of the Atlantic plateau. As far as could be ascertained, the | men on board who had picked up cables from the Mediterra- 
ques some and brotherly emulation. On this iron hand we proffer | ship was now over a gentle elevation, on the top of which | nean fall 1,400 fathoms dowa. The weather was beautiful, 
; to France the velvet glove will honestly rest, not to be taken | there was only 1,950 fathoms of water. The picking up was | and even if there was no soundings and the depth beneath us 
ng the off, while the two greatest peoples of the earth prove to each | as ingly tedious, and one hour and forty-six was matter of confidence, it was settled at last that the Great 
ions, I en Ce ee ee ee an aes minutes elapsed one mile was on board, then one | Zastern should steam ten or twelve miles to windward east- 
bat I bound together, as undoubtedly in this generation they seem | of the 's eccentric gear got out of order, so that a man | war of the position in which she was when the cable went 
swers, to be. eo eg AT YY A ed pe Pardee ty Mee TD aided by a wedge of wood | down—out with the grapnels and wire rcpe, and drift down 
& great social agent. Congresses, it is “dine.” Fleets | and an elastic id to aid the wretched engine. Next, the across the course of the track in which the cable was supposed 
, or 8 ly add dancing to the Therefore at | supply of steam failed, and when the steam was got up it was | to be lying. Although all utterance of hope was suppressed 
i cala- and Brest there will be as well as banquets, ena By Keep? ie Awe aga ~. the boiler, and so|and no word of confidence escaped the er Ee 
ven. 1 and all will go merry as a marriage bell till the visit is com- | the ceased altogether. occurred the great | shadows of both were treasured in some q' nook of 
pleted, and the French fleet comes back with the was just over. Some had left the table, . The doctrine of chances could not touch such a con- 
squadron to meet a due return of hospitality. has| others were about ‘leaving. The scientific gentlemen had | tingency as we had to speculate upon, and now came forth, 
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TO PREVENT THE FOULING OF IRON SHIPS. 


The principal, if not indeed the only drawback on the use 
of iron ships, has been found to arise from the tendeney 
which they have to become foul by the adhesion of sea = 
tion and marine crustaceous animals. whereby the motion of the 
ship through the water is materially interfered with, and her 
speed of sailing seriously impeded. This evil, which appears to 
be inseparable from the action of salt watr upon iron, expe- 
rience shows to be greatly augmented by increase of temperature, 
and in iron ships which navigate tropical seas it becomes a very 
costly drawback by prolonging the voyage, and so increasing the 
cost of working the vessel, besides preventing her from making 
as many voyages as she would otherwise be enabled to do. To 
get rid of this tendency to fouling, and so obviate the detri- 
mental influences to which it gives rise, numerous suggestions 
have been made and followed out with varying success, but none 
ot them have, as yet, been found to be more than a merely par- 
tial mitigation of the evil. Most, if not all, of the plans hitherto 
adopted have consisted in the application of paints or of paint 
like coatings to the bottom of the ship; but, besides the draw- 
back that many of them were of very questionable benefit, while 
several of them, from the metallic substances of which they were 
chiefly composed, proved seriously detrimental to the ship by set- 
ting up a destructive galvanic action on the iron of the hull, all 
of them were objectionable from the frequency with which they 
have to be renewed, and the consequent cost which their use ren- 
dered inevitable. A full knowledge of these facts and circum 
stances induced Mr. Mulley, Lloyd's surveyor at Plymouth, to 
tern his attention to the subject of how these varied difficulties 
could best be overcome, and deep consideration of the matter 
led him to a conviction that the mode by which this object could 
be most efficiently accomplished would be to adopt the old and 
favourite process of sheathing the ship with yellow metal. How 
to do this on an iron ship without giving rise to the galvanic ac 
tion caused by the contact of the two metals, in so active a con- 
ducting medium as sea water, was his next deliberation ; and this 
difficulty he solved by first coating the iron with a covering or 

ag = of wood, extending sufficiently high above the deep load 
ine of the vessel to remove any possibility of contact between 
the two metals. These points having been settled to his satisfec 
tion, he made arrangements for applying his process to the actual 
purposes of navigation, and with this view he adapted it to the 
bottom of the iron-built ship Jron Gem. This was done in the 
early part of 1864, and after being so sheathed, and having made 
an experimental voyage, in which she encountered very severe 
les she was put into the dock of Messrs. Fletcher, at Lime- 
ouse, London, for examination and public inspection. This 
showed that no portion of the sheathing had been in the slightest 
pes ton started; not a single nail of ‘the yellow metal sheathing 
had been loosened ; nor cocld the slightest trace of galvanic ac- 
tion be perceived. Subsequent to this examination, which was 
very r'gorously made by one of the assistant constructors of the 
navy, as well as by other competent judges, the Jron Gem was 
despatched on a voyage to the Brazils, from which she has re- 
turned to Liverpool within the last few days. Ou her arrival here, 
she was taken into the Clarence Graving Dock, where she was again 
subjected to a rigorously searching examination, her bottom and 
sides presenting a perfectly clean surface, without the slightest 
adhesion of vegetable or animal incrustation. The external ap- 
pearances being thns satisfactory, portions of the metal sheathing 
were stripped off at the bilge and other parts of the bull, to as- 
certain whether any or what change had taken place in the wood 
coating to which the outer coating had been fastened. Here 
also, all was found to be in a perfectly normal and sound condi 
tion; while further investigation showed that no galvanic or 
other chymical action had taken place in any portion of the ship's 
structure. The whole of the coating and sheathing were found 
closely adhesive to the vessel, no wrinkle or twist of any kind 
being at all perceptible. The /ron Gem is still in the Clarence 
Graving Dock, and in<pection of her is invited, so that all may 
see the extent and efficacy of this new and ingenious mode of 
protecting the bottoms of iron skips. 

The mode in which this kind of protection is applied is exceed- 
ly simple. The first step in the process consists in riveting angle 
or rather T iron ribs to the outside of the ship, at convenient dis- 
tances from each other, the flange porti»n of the T iron being outer- 
most. These form a kind of slipping grooves into which thin 
lengths of wood planking are slipped, the ends of the wood being 

rooved to such a depth as to embrace and cover half of the 
ron flange, so that when the planking is applied on each side of 
the T iron rib the whole of the latter is completely covered by 
the wood, and contact with the exterior yellow metal is thus ef- 
fectually prevented. Still further to secure this prevention of 
metallic contact, and also to increase the adhesiveness of the wood 
coating, it is fitted with a suitabl ducting bedding. The 





non 
wood planking is then well caulked and thickly coated with pitch, 
and over that is placed a covering of felt or prepared paper. To 
the wood coating thus carefully protected the metal sheathing is 
nailed in the same manner as an ordinary wood-built ship. “ihe 
sheathing should be carried up higher than the deep load line, 
and for further security the wood planking, which is about an 
inch and a quarter in thickness, two and a half feet above the 
metal sheathing, or in peculiar cases even up to the gunwale. 

Among other advantages to be derived from this mode of 
treating iron ships, it may be worth mentioning that the wooden 
coating adds materially to the buoyancy of the vessel; that pecu- 
liar advantage in the /ron Gem, a crait of 349 tons register, is 
reckoned at 50 tons; in other words, her dead-weight capacity 
has been increased to that extent. She is now able to put out 620 
tons, say coal, whereas her former load was found from 540 to 550 
tons, or, a difference in carrying power and increased sailing 
power fully compensating for the cost of adopting this invention. 
—Liverpool Post. 


>. 
MR. BRIGHT’S PILGRIMAGE. 


Tt is very pleasing to find that the proverbial ingratitude of 
Republics is not to receive another Ristorie estentien in the 
conduct of the Government of the United States towards its 
friends. A rumour has, it appears, reached the ears of the 
President that Mr. Bright desires to visit the political paradise 
of his dreams, and no time has been lost in taking measures for 
recognising him as the nation’s guest. The most appropriate 
compliment which the President can think of for the man of 
isto offer him a man-of-war. Accordingly, the Admiral of the 
Europear squadron has been directed, so it is said, to tender to 
Mr. Bright a steam-frigate in which he may make his voyage to 
the promised land. At first sight, there is something rather 
startling in the notion of sending a frigate to fetch a person to 
whom a frigate is the very incarnation of all that is mischievous 
and abominable, and the‘ greater portion of whose life has been 
taken up in denouncing frigates and all their belongings. It seems 
about as delicate an attention as it would be to send a deputa- 
tion from the Evangelical Alliance to welcome the Pope to our 


hospitable shores. One thinks that Mr. Bright on board © man-| 


of-war, surrounded by big guns and balls and shells, would be 
as distressed a8 a very nervous old lad on the engine of 
express-train on « line with plenty of tunnels. To invite 


him to place his peaceful feet on the deck of a war steamer seems 
like inviting a bishop to go to a casino. Possibly, however, 
the offer of the frigate has been dictated by that shrewd fore- 
thought for which the Americans are famous. There is, as we all 
know, no villany too atrocious for the bloated potentates of 
Europe, no crime too hateful for the vile aristocrats of the Mother- 
country. Is it tov improbable a thing that one of these perfidious 
beings should put violent hands on the courageous orator who has 
laid their corruption and grinding tyranny bare before the eyes of 
allmen? At this season of the year the seas swarm with the 
yachts of these fierce and haughty nobles. What scruple should 
restrain them from doing a bloody mischief to the mild and gentle 
apostle of all that is peaceful and brotherly? Let the electors of 
Birmingham be truly grateful for this most timely shield of de- 
fence which President Jobnson’s careful prudence has held in 
front of their iaimitable repr tative. 

After all, it is not much more funny thlld the most eminent 
member of the Peace Society should take his pleasure in a man- 
of-war, than that he should represent a town whose chief busi- 
ness is the manufacture of the most destructive engines and the 
most deadly weapons. It must be a sore trial toa man whose 
prime aim is to persuade the nations to turn their swords into 
pruning-hooks, to feel that he owes his seat to men who actual 
ly make their money out of swords and rifles, or, as he might put 
it, batten on the blood of brothers. * 

The same irony follows Mr. Bright, it would seem, even into 
his pleasures. Instead of being allowed to perform his pi'grimage 
to America as the Jowly man would have wished, in the company 
of meek and peace loving brethren, he is constrained to make bis 
entry into that holy land in all the pomp and circumstance of war 
A shudder will run through the Peace Society as it thinks of the 
men of Belial with whom their chief will have to consort. What 
has the great national peace-maker to do with admirals, and com- 
modores, and boatswains, and the like sons of guns? It is ap- 
palling to think of the amount of powder, and shot, and shell that 
will lay within a foot of his bed-head ; of the ae and reviling 
which will offend his sensitive nd cursing and reviling not 
after Mr. Bright's own elegant en, but rough, and cvarse, and 
profane ; of the fierce tales of chasing, and cutting out, and 
sinking with which the men of blood, his hosts, will regale his af- 
ter-dinner hours. But perhaps we may reasonably hope that 
sailors who have had the privilege of being reared under the 
purity and simplicity of a Republic are free from the debasing 
vices that are to be expected in the crouching victims of a mon- 
arch, or the hirelings of an oligarchy. And we all know how 
alien is all outrageous boasting, and curious swearing, and irre- 
verent imagery to the American taste. So there is some 
hope that Mr. Bright may escape all strong and bad lan- 

ge * * 

Luckily for the commander of the steam-frigate, the voyage to 
pAmerica is not too long. His illustrious guest wi!l not bave time 
to get restless and wearied with*the monotony of life on board 
ship. Otherwise the commander might awake some morning and 
find the illustrious guest delivering a turbulent and seditious har- 
angue to the crew. Mr. Bright, after a little repose, would surely 
sigh for new worlds to conquer, new ¢rowds to fill with a sense of 
the iniquities of their rulers. In lack of the Freetrade Hall of 
Manchester, the deck of a steamer would be sufficiently capacious 
to gratify his ambiti The infs tyranny of the captain 
would be for the moment as good a subject as the infamous tyran 
ny of the English landowner. All men are born equal. Why, 
then, should they be ground to the earth with toil and anxiety, be 
badly paid, and ill fed, at the beck and bidding of a despotic ef- 
ficial struiting toand fro in the tawdry majesty of gold lace? All 
the illustrations which have excited a sense of their atrocious 
wrongs in the bosoms of thousands at Birmingham or Man- 
chester would be just as useful and just as appropriate in ad- 
dressing the crew of his frigate. Why should there be any 
difference between captain and men? Do not the men earn 
scanty bread with the sweat of their brows, rising up early and 
taking rest late, while their pampered rulers, the captain and 
the lieutenant, live on dainty meats, and loll haughtily in gilded 
saloons? If Mr. Bright would only act thoroughly up to his prin- 
ciples, we do not see how he can possibly reconcile it to his con- 
science to abstain from stirring up a mutiny. But perhaps he 
may learn to look at things rather differently when he gets to 
what Mr. Elijah Pogram called his “bright home in the setting 
sun.”—Saturday Review, August 19. 











THE CHOLERA. 

The only thing remaining is to teach the people three great 
truths, First, that cholera is age = ge and tbat a panic 
leading to the desertion of the sick is as absurd as it is 
cowardly. Secondly, that the best preventives before it ar- 
rives are cleanliness, ventilation, aud pure water; the best 
after it has arrived a lavish use of chloride of lime ar com- 
mon white-wash. And, thirdly, that the only sudden reme- 
diés which should be taken before the doctor's arrival are a 
wine-glass of brandy or a quarter of a grain of morphia, both 
palliatives found most effectual in India. They do not per- 
haps cure, but they prevent that terrible prostration of the 
nerves which makes the progress of the disease so quick.— 
London Spectator, August 19. 


Goop News rrom New ZEALAND.—The news received 
from New Zealand by the last mail is, upon the whole, satisfacto- 
ry. The Hau-haw fanaticism has iderably subsided on the 
east-coast, chiefly through the influence of Wi-Tako and Matini- 
te-Whiwhi; and, although, it has made its on the 
west coast, there is every reason to hope that theso chiefs will 
again be successful in bringing their fellow Maoris to their sen- 
ses. The most important incident, however, of which we have 
intelligence, is the submission of the native king, William 
Thompson, and other influential chiefs. There appears to be 
some doubt as to the precise terms of their surrender, but none 
at all that it will terminate the war in the Waikato district. 
course tranquillity will yet have to be restored in other quarters; 
but this will, probably, not be a matter of much difficulty now 
that the leader of the rebellion has given up the game. It is to 
be hoped that no time will be lost in providing a system of na- 
tive government and administration; for the want of anything 
of the kind was the real source of the native-king movement, 
which gave consistency and unity to what would otherwise have 





peace | been a mere unconnected series of outbreaks on the part of inde- 


pendent tribes. We fear, however, that it would at present be 
in vain to expect any great activity or energy on the part of the 


Government of the colony. Governor Grey, General 
Cameron, and the Colonial yy Awe to be en in a tri- 
angular controversy, in which it is really very it to say 


who is right or who is wrong. One thing seems clear, that the 
Governor and the General cannot hold office together, and, if 
| We were to venture an opinion, we would say the best course 
would be to recall them both, and start afresh, with a of 
We are glad to find that the recent debates in the 
affairs of the Colony have been 





pew men. 
| House of Commons upon the 
well received in New 


Zealand 
an disposition to acquiesce in the ‘withdrawal of the English troops. 


That is, after all, the point with which we are mainly concerned. 


New Zealand with profit to ourselves or 

tage to lonists or to the natives. And since 
the case, the best thing we can do is to recall our forces 
as possible. As long as they are there they will continue to 
a source of additional expense to the mother country; 

P will prevent the G of New Zealand 
setting heartily to work upon measures for the defence of 
colony.— Review, 19th ult, 


RuMOURED APPOINTMENT.— We to learn 
state of Mr. Frederick — a_i. ss -- — é 
to resi his Secretary ¢ Treasury. No 
mept = yet taken place, ‘Nat there is no ‘doubt ‘ast te 
be conferred on Mr. Childers, at present Civil Lord of 
miralty.— Court Journal, 12th ult. ~- 
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The Old World. 

The week that ended on the 19 h ult. was again a tame one, 
with ref to Zuropean politics, From the record of the 
United Kingdom not a paragraph may be culled; and on the 
Continent the only enlivening topic is the dispute between 
Austria ard Prussia over their Danish spoil, concerning which 
we do not believe that many of our readers trouble themselves, 
So long therefore as those two powers avoid an appeal to 
arms, which might perhaps involve others in the conflict—and 
present appearances indicate not the slightest probability of 
such a rupture—the subject may be dismissed with very brief 
mention. , 

One of the minor wars, into which Great Britain has been 
unfortunately drawn, approaches, we are glad to say, its end. 
The Warwick among the Maori kings of New Zealand has 
submitted to the military force opposed to him; and com- 
mentators deduce frum this fact that the end is nigh at hand, 
An official muddle among the various autherities in the 
Colony, briefly described elsewhere, is a slight drawback to 
this bit of good news; we are accustomed however to Colo- 
nial entanglements of this sort, and the public, at a distance, 
regards them with singular indifference.—T wo of the frontier 
tribes at the Cape of Good Hope have fallen to fighting; but 
they disclaim any intention of offence against British rule ; and 
it mry be presumed that past experience will render the 
Queen’s local representative extremely cautious, so as not to 
be embroiled in these savage quarrels. 

The minor items going the rounds of print are sufficiently 
varied and interesting, though their relative importance is 
not always to be measured by the space they occupy.—Thas 
the nine days’ wonder of the naval fétes at Cherbourg figures 
at prodigious length, the theme being a very tempting one for 
the graphic pens of reporters, though tempestuous weather 
considerably marred the programme. We have no room to 
day for description of the scene, nor could it have any special 
features of novelty, unless in the presence of the iron-c.ads. 
The stormy passage of the Channel, by the way, showed that 
these new engines of war are by no means such smooth water 
toys as they are sometimes pictured to be.—By the return of 
the Great Eastern to Crookhaven, our public at home has 
been put in possession of all the facts made known here early 
in the present week, through Mr. Russell's full and most able 
account. The inefficiency of the grappling material is loudly 
lamented ; and the press, which pays no part ofthe enormous 
losses incurred, is very hopeful that new experiments will be 
made. In duc time, we presume, the Directors of the Com- 
pany will let their intentions be officially set forth. Mean 
while, there is considerable guessing as to their plans, which 
may or may not prove to be correct. We print elsewhere an 
extract from Mr. Ruseell’s narrative. The Company, we should 
add, which had given great offence, in this country especi- 
ally, by declining to accommodate reporters on board the big 
ship, made the amende to the best of its ability, by transmit- 
ting cid Newfoundland lithographed copies of that report to 
the leading American journals. Bat luck was once more 
against them. A Boston paper having by chance forestalled 
its neighbours in transferring all the story to its columns, the 
boon was received with an exceeding ill-grace by that 
journal’s competitors, some of which made wry faces at it, 
like the fox at the sour grapes, and so exhibited once more 
their small epite and spirit. 

Our gracious Queen did not, after all, visit her venerable 
and afflicted uncle, King Leopold, on her way from Antwerp 
to Gotha. The visit was in fact postponed until her Majesty’s 
return homeward, whence it may be inferred that the illness 
of the King does not threaten his immediate dissolution. —It 
might have been presumed that the Quee: ’s dominions, those at 





Of! east in the United Kingdom, would be free from seditious 


and treasonable movements during the period of the Sove- 
reign’s absence. Not so. The silly fellows calling them- 
selves Fenians have ventured upon openly showing them- 
selves at several towns in the Couaty Down, where loyalty 
and Protéstantism predominate, and though their numbers 
were and are insignificant their preeence may ‘give rise to colli- 
sions always to be deprecated. The curious part of the current 
story is to the effect that they would have been attacked and 
dispersed by the Orangemen, had not the Police interfered to 
prevent a breach of the peace. Do the Fenians assume a re- 
ligious garb in Ireland? It matters not much. Their dis- 
guise will suon be penetrated, and it will be found that the 
Cork Ezaminer was entirely exact in its definition of Fenian- 
ism, which we recently quoted. The reader can scarcely have 
forgotten it: “an elaborate organization for getting young 
lrishmen ¥ 





Another strange report current in England at the time 
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ofthe latest steamer’s departure concerns Mr. John Bright. 
Rumour runs that the President of the U. S. has ordered Ad- 
piral Goldsborough, U. 8. N., commanding a naval squad- 
ron in European waters, to offer that well-known centleman 
s passage to this country on board an American ship-of-war, 
ws tribute of gratitude and respect. As we are not aware 
tbat Mr. Bright has ever done any thing for the U.8., save 
to plaster them on all occasions with fulsome flatteries and 
compliments at the expense of his native land, we cannot give 
qedence to this report. A Club or coterie of mutual admirers 
night, if it had the power, be desirous by some such solecism 
to serve the noble cause of puffery exchanges; a man of ex- 
perience and sense, such as Mr. Andrew Johnson, would not 
surely expose himself to ridicule by any such preposterous 
jpvitation. It is therefore only because certsin peculiarities 
sod incongruities in Mr. Bright’s career are pleasantly hit off 
therein, that we pray the reader not to pass unnoticed in an- 
other column some humorous remarks on this very point, ex- 
tracted from a London print. 

The passage of a vessel laden with coal from the Mediter- 
mnean to the Red Sea, by M. de Lessep’s Canal, is announced, 
putin a quiet and unobtrusive manner, suggesting that the 
yegue term “ vessel” is now employed to designate one of the 
fat-bottomed and light-draught boats that are common in 
island navigation, and that will float “ where the ground is 
slittle moist.” There would have been a very loud hymm- 
ing of the occasion, if the obstacles had really been over- 
cme. We have no impressions for or against the enterprize. 
The passage may or may not be rendered practicable for com- 
merce, without transhipment. But one thing is certain. The 
Red Sea, owing to coral reefs and prevalent calms, can only 
be made serviceable for steamers, or for sailing-ships aided by 
cstly tugs; and the convenient navigation of the Jndian 
ocean beyond it is rendered impossible by adverse monsoons. 
—Lastly, we have to notice the progress of the Cholera, though 
without the assistance of authentic returns. It has broken 
out at Marseilles, carrying off ten persone per day—which is 
visitation in ¢&tremely mild form—but its principal ravages 
have been at Cairo (now restored to health), at Constantino- 
ple, at Smyrna and other places in the Levant, at Malta, and 
st Ancona on the Adriatic. The usual discrepancies in the 
conduct of masses of men and of individuals are recorded. At 
one place, the authorities and the inhabitants mapfully do the 
best they can to minister to the wants of the stricken ; at an- 
other, a senseless panic takes hold of the public, and the evil 
eflect is terribly enhanced. In Great Britain, Boards of 
Health and learned Societies are earnestly striving to dis- 
seminate information and point out remedies. The cattle di- 
sease, we are sorry to learn, still prevails extensively at home; 
and a suspicion is generally entertained, that there is a mys- 
terious convection between the maladics affecting men and 
animals. So far it is tolerably well established that the popu- 
lation most exposed to the ravages of cholera is the worst 
fed, the foulest, the most dissolute, the least careful in the es- 
sentials of ventilation and cleanliness. 

The World in Canada. . 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Galt, Finance Minister of Canada, laid 
before Parliament a very concise and—upon the whole—sa 
tisfactory statement of the financial position of the country. 
The imports and exporis for the year ending 30th June, '65, 
appear to be very equally balanced, being respectively 
$39,852,000 and $40,792,000, thus viving a total trade of 
$80,644,000, exclusive of specie. Including the expenditures 
for frontier defenc2, and indemnity to the St. Albans Banks, 
which amount together to $500,000, he only shows a de- 
ficiency for the past eighteen months of $540,323, which dif- 
fers only $268,823 from his estimate in advance. 

In dealing with the Reciprocity Treaty and its working, he 
presents some interesting figures. From these it appears that 
the United States were not only largely indebt:d to Canada 
for recruits to fight her battles during the late war, but also 
for horses to draw ordnance, and swell her cavalry arm, the 
value of Canada’s export of animals to the U. 8. having risen, 
from $1,262,000 in '62, to $4,478,000 in the fiscal year ’64-65— 
aconsiderable item for one branch of business only. 

And again, Canada sends the U. 8. $340,000 worth of but- 
ter, and takes back a similar amount of cheese; sends $4,000,- 
000 worth of barley, for distillery purposes, and takes in ex- 
change half the amount in corn and corn-fed pork for her 
lumbermen. But these points can be made much stronger, 
as between the U. 8. and the Maritime Provinces, where mil- 
lions’ worth of beef, pork, flour, and corn, is annually ex- 
changed for fish and other peculiarly Eastern products, which 
—by the way—Canada again buys of the U. S., having taken 
more than a quarter of a million’s worth of fish alone from 
Portland, Boston, and New York, during .he past year. 

Mr. Galt also argues his case from an international stand- 
point, and shows, what we have often done before, that the 
European markets govern the prices of wheat and other 
breadstuffs, and, consequently, the U. S., a'though buying 
these articles of Canada, only reap the advantages of transit, 
without at all influencing the pric. of its own productions. We 
are glad to see, also, that he hes the manliness to assert, that 
neither Canadian allegiance, or permanent prosperity, can 
be affected by the abrogation of the Treaty; and, further- 
more, that if a “Chinese Wall” isto be erected between 
these two kindred countries, it must be built by the Am- 
ericans themselves, and also in so substantial a manner that 
it will keep out all smugglers, when Canada adopts a policy 
that will facilitate trade with European nations—or those that 
are willing to trade with her—and such tariffs as she thinks 


osophers as the U.S. Consul-General of Montreal, than to 
bribe the U. 8. with ship canals and highways free of charge. 
The Oppogjtion, in introducing their famous “ point them to 
this” Resolution, on this canal improvement or enlargment, 
a few day# since, may have shown what might be called 
“smart tactics” and may also at the same time have con- 
vinced their constituents that they were not actually op- 
posed to the renewal of the Treaty (as some had begun to 
fear); but they showed a want of judgment in our humble 
opinion under existing circumstances. We are glad to note that 
the Government are quiet, not only upon expenditure on 
this head, but also upon the fortifications of which we 
have heard so much of late. The “one thing at a time” 
rule, and do that one thing well, is undoubt- 
edly the best policy to pursue. They cannot frighten 
the people of a comparatively new country into wild theories 
of annexation, &c., more easily than by holding up to their 
imaginations the prospect of vast expenditures for defence, 
ship-canals, and gun-boats. Let their policy be peaceful and 
progressive, if they would prosper. Let intercommunication 
and Confederation (or Consolidation) be their motto, till ac- 
complished. Let that Conference “under Imperial direc- 
tion,” next month at Quebec, see how far they can “ assimi- 
late their several commercial systems,” and furthermore “‘ pro- 
vide that the industry of one province may have access 
to that of another, without meeting any obstacle or burden 
whatever ;” and if they can share the advantages 
that the Mother Country is now deriving from her free com- 
mercial treaty with France and the Zollverein, why, all the 
better. These preliminary steps are absolutely indispensable 
to unity of action commercially or politically, and in this 
wise course lies the prosperity of the colonies, together with 
the conversion of all such gentlemen as Messrs. Hatheway and 
Anglin who are now at Quebec in consultation wita the Op- 
positionists of Canada. 

The eyes of the world are peculiarly fixed upon British Ame- 
rica at this time, some arguing for a neutral position; others, 
with us, for preparedness for union of action and independence 
at an early day; and others still, in the strain of an able 
London weekly, which speaks as follows in a late number: 
“The day will surely come when the talk of a North 
American federation as a preliminary to separation from Eng- 
land will merge in the effort to reorganize the great federation 


one head, equal in rights and duties, working together for all 


home ina voluntarily accepted law. In that day even the 


member of the federation may be duly represented.” 
A Treaty of Commerce. 


puts the other upon the footing of the most favoured na tion 


may be made to any third purties. 


peace footing. May the other leading powers of Europe imi 


peace footing, may the numbers requisite for such an organi 
zation be most essentially diminished ! 
ruined by preposterous military establishments. 





CRICKET. 


ken, the wickets to be pitched each day at 11 o’clock. 


will be greatly flattered by the attendance of ladies, to whose 
comfort every attention will be paid; and as the “ red-coats” of 
Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto, are not generally unpopular with 
the fair sex, we hope that the ground will be enlivened by a full 
display of New York beauty. 





Drama. 


Shakspeare. Often 
seeking exp 





Tis eluant 





trumpet. 
and burns. 





fit. This is 2 much more sensible way of meeting such phil- 


of the English Empire, in where there will be dependencies no 
more, but members large and small of one great body, under 


common objects in that freedom which has, so to speak, its 


idea of customs’ duties between any one member of the federa- 
tion and another may become obsolete, and there may be but 
imperial excise duties where necessary, imposed by the vote 
of a truly imperial parliament or council, in which every 


It is pleasant to find hopes of amicable feeling in quarters 
where it has long been a habit to assume a latent, if not an 
expressed ill-will. Great Britain and Russia have lately enter- 
ed upon the operation of a commercial treaty made between 
them, which will probably couduce to the benefit of both. Each 


and there is a reciprocal agreemeut that each shall have the 
privilege of participating in any further concessions that 


Simultaneonsly with this arrangement another comes out, 
which may be hailed with satisfaction as applied to Russia, 
and which we shall delight to find universal in its applica- 
tion. The Russian army is to be reduced to the ordinary 


tate so good an example; or, if their armies be now upon a 


Half Christendom is 


Once more the St. George’s Club of this city is about to send 
eleven of its members into the field, to contend with a picked 
eleven from the British Garrisons in Canada. This interesting 
match will be played on Tuesday and Wednesday next, at Hobo- 


Our resident countrymen, who do the honours on the occasion, | Boo’ 


Mrs. Gamp happily remarks, “ performing beutiful upon the 
Arp.” In that way, too, we might, perhaps, better express the 
absorbing spirit of the hour, than we can by uttering in types,[for 
the thousandth time it may be, our delight in “ Nature’s 
» 
But the statue is not erected yet, and the spirit strongly moves, 
For my part, in witnessing these Fecent representations of Shak- 
speare at the Broadway Theatre, I have wondered that (he lesser 
drama is ever tolerated upon the stage. “Henry VLIL,” “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” and “Hamlet” are the Shaksperean 
plays that have been performed, and in them Charles Kean has 
acted with his customary power and intense emotion and secrupu- 
lous art. But the acting of this great ar‘ist, impressive and de 
lightful though it be, is far less touching than the grandeur of the 
plays themselves. And this, I think, has been felt by the audien- 
ces. These, it should be noted, have been large, and, for the 
most part, of an unusually intelligent order; and their applause 
has often evinced a discriminative appreciation of those poetic 
qualities in Shakspeare which ly pass unrecognized 
amid the glitter and tumult of dramatic movement. The poetry 
of “The Merchant of Venice, for example, a play which makes 
one think of Milton’s “ barbaric gems and gold”’—so richly is it 
broidered and veined with beautiful ornament—was recognized 
with quick and cordial appreciation, That play was performed 
on the evening of Wednesday—Mr. Kean, of course, playing Shy- 
lock—and with that sort of effect upon the hearers which meant 
that many a mind was wandering away, past the brilliant pageant 
of the animated stage, the blazing lights, the motion and the mu- 
sic, far away over the sublime waste of Ocean. to a hallowed grave 
at Strafford church, and thence, far backward over the years, to a 
time when the world’s poet was a living man! What manner of 
man was he, who has thus spread out before our eyes the picture 
of universal human life, in colours so true and so strong that 
they can never fade? who has bequeathed to us an ever- 
lasting language of the ideal, and peopled the world of 
imagination with forms of grandeur and horror and 
beauty and brilliancy, which arejeternal? Hereon the Past is 
dumb. Wecsn but do homage to a mighty genius, which has 
wrapped itself in mystery. “The giants must live alone,” Thack- 
eray said; ‘‘ the kings can have no company.” 
But I do not mean wholly to yield to that temptation to mono- 
tony—to the reiterance, that is, of familiar seniiments—which 
beset this pen, at the outset. There is something to be said about 
Mr. Kean’s acting. But not much. He has, thus far, in the pre- 
sent engagement, played no part that he did not play when he was 
here last April ; and I have, therefore, obtained no new impressions 
as to his genius and his culgure. The week has been filled with 
“ Henry VILI,”’ “* The Jealous Wife,” “Louis XL,” “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and “ Hamlet.” The latter piece, by the way, 
will be performed to day, at one o’clock. Mr. Kean’s Hamlet has 
ite admirers, and to them commend the opportunity of seeing it 
to-day. My own preference is for the Hamlet of Mr. Edwin 
Booth, just as it is for the Shylock of Mr. Bandmann ; and yet Mr. 
Kean acts greatly in all that he does. In Wolsey, in Louis XI., 
and in King John, he surpasses all rivalry and makes comparison 
impossible. Nor is there lack of genius in other impersonations. 
We are to remember, however, that genius docs not adapt itself 
with equal exactness to all moulds of character. Mr. Kean’s Shy- 
lock, for instance, is at times both noble and winning, which 
Shylock can never be. When all is said, however, in the way 
of qualification, the fact remains that our stage, in this 
has wi ex- 











g > “ d no art so consummately 
cellent, so broad, profound, and delicate as that of Mr. Kean. As 
I watch his acting, [ think he ought, in a deeper sense than is 
known by other men, to feel the force of Cowper’s thought, that 
it is praise enough 

To fill the ambition of a private man 

That Shakspeare’s language is his mother-tongue ! 

The Brcadway Theatre is now a much pleasanter haunt for the 
votaries of the drama than it has ever hitherto been. The en- 
trance, indeed, has not received the requisite enlargement, nor has 
the ager abolished the d custom of placing camp- 
stools in the aisles. But the stage has been supplied with a com- 
pany, that, as companies go, is very good ; and the orches- 
tra has been py | much improved. is latter is under the 
leadership of a thoroughly competent musician, Mr. John P. 
Cooke, who, with skill to execute, has not lost the taste for no- 
velty in arrangement. The theatrical company inclades, of 
course, Mr. Cathcart, Mr. Everett, and Miss Chapman—who have 
long been the professional peni ot Mr. and Mrs Kean— 
and also Mr. Humphr:y Bland.—* Macbeth’’ will be played here 
on Monday evening, and “ The Stranger” and ‘‘ King Lear” wiil 
be produced in the course of the ensuing week. This evening 
Mr. Frank Drew will appear, playing in three pieces, of a light 


character. 
t of Mr. and Mrs Kean extends to September 








The engagemen 
22nd. They are to be succeeded by Madame Celeste. 

Antemus Ward says “ Adoo”’ to-night, for the last time, at 
Irving Hall. 

The next theatrical event will be the opening of the Winter 
en, for the season, under the m: ement, as for- 
merly, of Mr. Stuart. Mr. J. 8. Clarke, as Major Wellington De 
is, is the star that will rise and shine, MERCUTIO. 





Facts and Fancies. 
The Prince of Wales does not forget old acquaintances. Dur- 


The spirit that is just now whispering about in the dramatic 
world inspires one with a strong temptation to monotony. Itis,| contest. The winners 
in fact, neither more nor less than the old, familiar, and always 
fervent spirit of reverence and admiration for the genius of 
P d, it yet seems never to be tired of 
are always light, and it often 
starts into passionate life, at even the mere mention of the poet’s 
name. Of course the production of one of his plays stirs it like a 
At the present moment, therefore, since three of those 
plays have been performed here within the week, it fairly breathes 
Under these circumstances the posture of the dra- 
matic editor can readily be fancied. It is that of the pious Per- 
sian, bending before the deified Bun. If that statue of Shakspeare 
were only erected—which, by favour of Apollo, the Muses, and 
Mr. Hackett, is presently to adorn the Central Park—I am not 
sure that many of us, whose quills habitually review the acted 
drama, would not just now be found grouped at its base, and, as 


ing his recent visit to Cornwall, he fel) in with Capt. Retallack, 
formerly of the 63rd regiment, and on the Staff ia Canada 
when the Prince was there. The Captain was unceremoni- 
ously invited to dine on board the royal yacht. ——The 
cricket-atch at Toronto, between the Canadians and the U.8., 
terminated on Tuesday in favour of the latter, after a close 
ayed throughout with one man short. 

A French paper states that on the same day, when the 
English mountaineers were lost on the Matterhorn, a member 
of the Italian Alpine Club made a successful attempt from the 
South side. We do not observe any confirmation, elsewhere, 
of this .———Governor Gurdon, of New Brunswick, 
has really gone home, on a matrimonial expedition. The 
government is administered by Col. Cole, commanding the 
at Fredericton.— -—— Devonshire papers report that 

it is the intention of the to confer a peerage on Sir 
George Stucley, , MP. for Barnstaple. His title, it is 
said, will be the Earl of Hartland. The report is no 
means new.——At the late sale of the Earl of Charlemont’s 
library of books and manuscripts, “a curious old edition ” 
ot was knocked down for £455.— An en- 
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wives and families, made up a com of nearly 1000| Buckland, and devoted to Natural History, especially as asso- 
persons. In an chevdinder’ ound Pen this pleases oc- | ciated with sport, is to be started, by Messrs. Chapman and 
It is pro to have an apparatds adapted to 


casion, one of the partners said that the house had | Hall. 
brewed 530,000 barrels of beer, last year. 











the bells of Derry Catheural, 


The widow and children of the late Duke de Morny will in- | ring the whole peal of eight bells. 


herit an annual income of £24,000 





coffin was discovered, containing the dust of the youthful | people’s park near the cit 


antiquarians, who, however, are apt to be credulous where 


coffin measured four feet, three inches, and contained white | the Geological Society —- 
dust, —Negotiations have been opened in London for | Cobden, by G. Fagnani, bein 
the new Brazilian loan of £4,000,000. 
sau (Lucile Maurel), the oldest actress on the French stage, is | in the National Gallery. 








just dead, at the age of 76. She was a native of Lyons, and | sold to the East London Railway Co., for £200,000, and the af- 
came out, with great éclat, in 1806, at Milan, in the company | fairs of the Tunnel ao w Bees wound up. 


of the Imperial French Theatre, then in the service of Prince | projected bridge across the 


Eugéne, Viceroy of Italy; she played for upwarde of 51 years. | Square, Liverpool, and terminate in Hamilton Square, Birken- 


————The Annual Games of the N.Y. Caledonian Club will | head, places which area mile 
take place on Thursday next, at Jones’s Wood.—-———A | carried on lattice-work piers, 
number of citizens of Fredericksburg were disputing about | feet in width, the road above 


the merits of different rebel Generals, when a countryman | water mark. The probable cost is to be about three-quarters 


summed up his own views thus :—* Jackson was the flank- | of a million —. 
ingest General we ever had, but Johnstone was the most fall- | says a Paris paper, is 


backingest !” Mr. R. Ten Broeck seems to be con-| of France. Prince H 





stantly gaining favour with the sporting circles of England.|tive of Italy, at the French Exhibition. 


‘We notice that he was one of the Stewards at the recent} A memorial monument, to 
Reading Races. 


sport, known as Bull-Fighting, has been formally introduced | Howard estate. The cost is 
into France. The first beastly show was at Mont de-Marsan. —During the hearing 











as heir to the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg, took place at the capital 
of that State on tbe 6th ult., being the twenty-first anniversary | in the commercial world, and 


of the Prince’s birthday ————-At the late Anglesea Assizes | usual magnitude, it was stated that by an unfortunate mistake 
there was not a single prisoner for trial; and the foreman ot | in the reading of a telegram, which led to a} 


th 


Chief Justice—with a pair of white gloves. 
Mr. Punch illustrates “unbecoming levity,” by presenting a | stow the title of Duke of Mon 
wood-cut of a scene in church, wherein a crowd of spectators | bert de Talleyrand, but that 


are awai'ing the arrival of a wedding party. To the scene is|right to assume the armorial bearings of the illustrious 


appended this dialogue, by way of glossary: “ Fair Young | house of Montmorency. 


Lady: ‘I see Somebody in the Crowd outside, woring a|tween the Crown Prince Frederic of Denmark and Princess G.0.8., Colonel of the Sind Regt., Estze-Groces-tn- Walling tems 
ght 


Louisa, only child of the Swedish Sovereign, has been recently 
erchief!—White One!! By Jove, per-| resumed on the occasion of the interchange of visits between 


Handkerchief! I suppose the Bride is approaching!’ Li 
roams Man : ‘ Handk . 
v y ’ 


sar 





He died leaving personal property to the amount of £30,000. | who assist their scanty locks 
The whole of this he ha: beqpeathed to his employer. | cons coiffeurs, notoriously one 
The Duke in return hes granted the widow an annuity of | underpaid class of operatives 

a year. Woodward had no children. It is an-| vance of wages. 
— that marri are to take place between the Earl | among the orange and lemon 








Listowel, and Miss Ernestine Mary Bruce. younges’ | Messina, and is likely to prove a very serious + ~~y 
daughter of Lord and Lady Ernest Bruce; the Earl of En-|The celebrated rock fortress of Gwalior has been formall 
nishillen, and the Hon. Miss Brodrick, daughter of the| made over by Scindia to the Indian Government, and it 

present Lord Middleton ; the Hon. | now garrisoned by European troops. 

Ralph Harbord, brother of Lord Suffield, and Miss Schealey, | marbie has been discovered in Queen’s Co., N.B. Mr. Tilley 
the eldest daughter of Edward W. H. Schenley, Esq., of |is one of the lessees of the land——-——The City Railroad 
was lately opened at Quebec. 

late Duke of Newcastle, and Miss Hartopp.——-——Ear] | lenburg-Schwerin, the flogging State, as it is called by the 
Russe! journals of Gerrmany, announce that this mode of 
The following | punishment is to be suppressed, at least for simple offences 
5 committed by the agricultural labourers on tke seignorial 


late, and niece to the 


Prince’s-gate, London ; and Lord Edward Clinton, son of the 


11 has become a grandpapa—a son having been born to | Li 
Viscountess Amberley, on the 12th ult. 


advertisement a in the London journals :—* Dogs an 
cats to board. Families going out ot town can have their | estates —— 








envelope. Address the Superintendent as above !” 





——|said to be of very advanced 


There are seventy lawyers in the New Parliament. Seven | the Prince Napoleon in this res 
The feat of | vernment has permitted that of Brazil to purchase material of 
The Prince of Wales is said to be the first 
ton, England, on the 10th ult, by a pedestrian named Spooner. | Prince of the blood royal who has owned a yacht, since the 


constituencies return two lawyers each. 
walking eight miles in one hour was accomplished at Bromp- | war in France. 








He made the distance without exhaustion, within one minute | days of Charles II. George I 


and twenty seconds of an hour. He was walking in a fifteen-| have had what are termed royal yachts, but these are state 





mile match. The Courrier de V Ain vouches for the | rather than pleasure vessels. 


truth of the following incident as having occurred during the | accompanied by Viscount Marsham, Lords Alexander and 
recent municipal elections. The commune of Berg?res elected | Berkeley Paget, H. V. Wilkinson, Esq., and F. Wombwell, 
nine women for its municipal councillors, with the Mayor|Esq., have arrived at — N 

ac 


at the head of them. The Mayor apparently understood what | magnificent schooner 
this meant, for Le at once gave in his resignation.—— 
Her Majesty having expressed her willingness to throw open | of purifying iron and steel. 
every part of Windsor Castle to the inspection of antiquaries, | and is said to be simply the in 





the members of the Archwological Institute will hold their | tallic lead, or the oxides or carbonates of that metal. The 


next year’s Co 
Tower will occupy their ‘chief attention; but many excur- 
sions can be easily made from London, that to Windsor bein 

the mort important. The new St. Thomas's Hospital, 





Waterford, attains his majority next month. For four pre-| mouth, on the 10th ult. The 
ceding generations, the Earls of Tyrone have died at an early 


dinary speed. She measures 3,200 tons, is 400 feet long, and 


deck, giving a magnificent suite of state-rooms, 9 feet high, | Indian and North American 


the largest saloon being 80 feet in length by 38 feet. ———Lord | of the United Kingdom from 1862 to 1863. 
y 


Dunmore has built a steam yacht in the Clyde. The mainmast 


does duty as a funnel for the smoke———The Queen’s suite,| Sm BeENsamin Heywoop, Barr.—Sir Benjamin Heywood, 
on her continental excursion, consists of the Duchess of Rox- | Bart., one of the oldest and most respected citizens of Man- 
burghe, Lady Churchill, Lt.-Gen. the Hon. C. Grey, Major- | chester, and a well-known banker, died on Friday evening at 


General Sir T. M. Biddulph, Dr. Jenner, and Mr. Baff. Earl 


a permeehe her Majesty as Minister in attendance. | is succeeded in the baronetcy 
. 7 





mer Browsels (who while his landlord was out ot the room 
had finished the bottle): “ Ab, and wuth it too, every shillin’ of 


cently, the census-takers found a French Canadian, 


ounger. They have lived together seventy-eight years. 





Waterford, is not likely to take his seat when the new 


herited a large property by the death of a relative in Australia, | nies practised in high places. 
and will, probably, reside, in future, in that colony. — 
M. Emile Ollivier, not having obeyed the summons to ap; 
before the Councii of the Order of Advocates, Paris, to defend | and he too was turned out of 





the order 


his livi: 
himself _— the ay» “A — — py med of | for be same cause. ts.) a: Tod Derjamin ‘a 4 Low Aes 
accep 8a rom the Pasha o' . ce fi the persecu rt) 4 
been struck off the rolls of the Purie bar he meee randfath i ’ : 


. UptoA great grandfather was a merchant of Drogheda; his - 
persone hed ttended the Debtin lather was first a merchant, and =the -— 











1st, three hundred thousand 
bition. A new weekly paper, edited by Mr. Frank | Manchester; and his 


. —In the course ot | Brooke, of Brookehil], near London , has bequeathed the 
excavations, Jately mace at Bosham Church, in Sussex, astone| whole of his property—£10,000 to £15,000—to establish a 
y- Among the honorary 
daughter of the Danish King Canute—so, at least, say the | marks of distinction conferred at the jubilee of the Vienna 
University, upon men of acknowledged ability, the d 
their fancies are interested. Tradition has long pointed out | of Dr. in Philosophy was awarded to John Stuart Mill, MLP. Sm W. J. Hooxer—The Directorship of the 
this spot as that of the sepulture of Canute’s daughter. The | for Westminster, and Sir Roderick Murchison, President of 





——Madame Gras- | the U. 8. Government, has lately been added to the collection 








about to be introduced into the colleges 


——That noble, humane, and elevating | Carlisle, is to be erected on the highest point of the Castle | H. 


—The formal recognition of Prince Alfred of England, | made by Messrs. Charles Joyce: & Co., merchants and under- 
writers, Moorgate Street , London, who had held a high position 


e d jury, Lord Clarence Paget, presented Mr. Macintyre } cotton, a loss of £94,000 had been incurred.—-The French Ad- 
ye jor counse!)—who charged the jury in the absence of the | vocate-Genera] has given his decision in the great Montmoren- 
cy case. He has decided in favour of the Emperor's right to be- 


] —Mr. Woodward, a steward to | Charles XV. and Christian 1X. The Princess isin her 17th 
the Duke of Buccleuch, bas supplied an extraordinary illus- | year——- ——A new strike has taken place in Paris, which, it 
tration of the proverb, “To him that hath shal) be given.” | 18 stated, has caused great consternation among those ladies 


—A disease has mate its ap 


A significant appointment is that of Prince 
dogs carefully attended to at the private apartment of the | Peter Bonaparte to the office of 
Dogs’ Home, Hollingsworth Street, Liverpool Road, Hollo- | neral of Corsica. The Prince has taken no part in public 
way, N. A scale of terms furnished on receipt of a stamped | affairs, hitherto, since the restoration of the Empire. He is 





Frederick Yates, of Birmingham, has patented a new method 
The process is of Prussian 


ngress in London. Westminster Abbey and the | lead is introduced while the iron is in a molten state. 


@bituary. 

to be built on the Southern embankment of the Thames, near} ADMIRAL Sm F. W. Avstry.—We have to announce the 
Westminster Bridge, will have a river frontage of 1200 feet. | death ot Admiral Sir Francis William Austin, G.C.B., Admi- 
—— ——The Ear! of Tyrone, eldest son of the Marquis of| ral of the Fleet, which occurred at Portsdown-| , Ports- 





his 92d year, having been born in 1774, was the son of the 
age.————A steam yacht has been launched on the Thames | Rev. G. Austin. He was educated at the Royal Naval Col- 
for the Viceroy of Egypt, which is expected to show extraor- | lege, and served with distinction in the " 
East and West India stations, the Baltic, and the North Sea. 
has 42 feet beam, and 29 feet depth. She has a full poop| From 1845 to 1849 he was Commander-in-Chief of the West 


his residence, Claremont, Manchester, in his 73rd year. He 


ij juy from Punch explains itself: | cival Heywood, of Dove Leys, 
Rey. Percy Beeswing (aghast): “ Why surely, Mr. Browsels, | net was the lineal descendant of an old Lancashire family, 
can = be aware of what you have been drinking? Why | who in their day and generation were not afraid to suffer for 
this is old Cuaracoa, and cost me two guineas a bottle.” Far- | their principles, and at a time when such suffering was some- 
thing substantial. There wasa John Heywood, of Bolton, 
] t gent., before James Stuart came over the border, and later on, 

it, your reverence ; it’s delicious !"————In Plattsburgh, re- | at Little Lever, lived his successors, Oliver and Richard 
> eldest son of the latter was the Oliver Heywood whose inter- 

106 years, living in domestic felicity with his wife, eleven years | esting life, by Hunter, gives us so clear an insig! 

e persecutions of the Noncohformists, for which alone that pe- 
t is said that Mr. Blake, one of the members for the city of | riod merits a prominent place in English history. Rev. 
’ Par- Oliver Heywood was a M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
liament meets. Mr. Blake, according to a report, has in- | scholar, a Christian, and a determined opponent of the tyran- 


from Coleby in the general expulsion of 1 
Nathaniel, also a scholar and a M.A., was vicar of Ormekirk, 






























succeeded as of the and who married a daugh. 
ter of the celebrate! Dr. Thomas ercival, ot Manchester, Of 
this the late Sir Benjamin was the eldest son, ang 
Mr. James Heywood, formerly M.P. for North Lancashire, 
the youngest. Sir B. Heywood married, in 1816, the 
daughter of Mr. T. Robinson, of Woodlands, who lied 
1852. The issue was six sons and two daughters.— Manche. 
ter Examiner, Sir Benjamin at one time represented Langa. 
9g in conjunction with the Earl of Derby, then Lord Stay. 
ey. _ 


which will enable gne man to 
The late Mr. James 








Gardens at Kew has become vacant by the death of 
William Jackson Hooker. The knight was born at 
Norwich in 1785, and from early youth devoted himself tp 
botanical studies, eventually becoming us 
Botany in the University of a 
however, he gave up for the curatorsbip of the at hi 
The| Kew. On the recommendation of Viscount Melbourne, then fay “° 
ersey is to commence at Derby | Prime ry he received b Pag =! ¢ in 

1835, and in 1845 the degree of D.C.L. from niversity of ncteristi 
Oxford, on the nomination of the Duke of Wellington, the gription 
Chancellor. Sir William was the author of “The British 
Flora,” “Flora Borealis Americans,” “Icones Filicum! 
“ Genera Filicum,” “ Musci Exotici,” “ Flora Ex na pappily 
cologia Britannica,” &c., and contributed the sperma 
portion of the work te Admiral Beechey’s account of his 
age of discovery in the Arctic on. He was a member 
nearly ail the learned and scientific societies both upon 
Continent andin America and a Knight of the Legion of im 1! Sher 
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the memory of the late Earl of 
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of an application for discharge,| At Southwell, Notts, aged 80, the Ven. Si 

Archdeacon of Nottingham, and Canon Residentiary South. 
well. He was a good scholar, and a most indefi 
having at one time the entire c e of a vicarage o' 
He was author of a “History of the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
and some other works.—Mr. John Donaldson, advocate, and 
fessor of Music in the Edinburgh Wniversity. He was called to 

the Scottish bar in 1826, and was appointed to the Pro’ 

of Music by the Town Council in 1545, in succession to Sir H. 

Bishop.—Mr. J. E. Redmond, late M.P. for Wexford —At Frox. 

mere Gourt, near Worcester, Lieut.-Col. Clowes, the respedtiad Mr. I 
master of Worcestershire foxhounds, formerly an officer the . 
&th Foot.—At Hamilton, C.W., Lieut. Stabb, H.M. 16th Foot— 
At his rooms in St. James’s Palace, G | Sir Frederick 
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Queen. 


Appointments. 


Several ay ae some of them having been already 
d in these col —Lord Lyons to be bassador to 
the Sublime Porte.—Edward Thornton, Esq., now Minister to the 
Argentine Republic, to be Minister to Hrazil._—The Hon. R 
Edwardes, now C 6 d’Affaires to Venezuela, to be Min- 
ister to the Argentine Republic—G. Fagan, Esq., now 
Chargé d’Affaires to the Republic of the Equator, to 
Charge d’Affaires and Consul General to Venezuela— 
Tbe Hon. F. J. Pakenham, now Secretary of 1 to 
Buenos Ayres, to be Secretary at Rio de Janeiro.—F. F 
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Buenos Ayres.—Messrs. Phipps and Smyth, Third 
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Ball, QC., L.L.D., to be Queen’s Advocate 

of the late Sir Thomas Staples.—Mr. Serjeant Howley, now Sir 
John, has been — by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who 
in this case ex his prerogative for the first time. 
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o ublication be immaculate. But in all this he but follows the copy set| and Cheshire also declined from 27 to 26. Taking all 
" — New 8 8. . for him in our sensation novels, sensation plays, and sensation | England, though the growth in numbers, of course, increased 
s ianeh. Two weeks ago we called attention to Major Nichols’ “Story | music, where colour and passion are first, while art—pure|the density of population, the rate of mortality did not in- 
- Of othe Great March,” made by General Sherman’s army, from and simple art—is smothered under water scenes, driven out | crease, but continued at 22 per 1,000.—7Zimes. 
son, and by force of Verdi, or confounded with Ruskinese. It is hardly 
ncashire, MM Atlanta to the Atlantic sei-coast, last Autumn. We now note too much to say, that we are daily going further from the —_——_.+——_ 
the Mr ibe publication—by Mesers. Bunce and Huntington—of Gene- | chance of having a good English song written. We might A FIRST-RATE THIRD-RATE MAN. 
sian, sl Sherman's Official Account of his Great March. This, ot | expect something from tlemen whose vocation presump-| Few figures were better known in Pall-mall and about the 
course, is preferable to all other narratives of the great mili- tively brings them within earshot ofa grand piano every night. | Houses of Parliament than that of Mr. Joseph Parkes (whose 
4 edventure which finished the Civil War—for the reason Could they not manage to turn a stave better than those | death was recorded in last week’s Aljion). He belonged to 
ary ae wien. te which inspired Mr. John Blockly, Mr. Glover, and the Christy | the Liberal side in politics; and in the midst of his party held 
iat it is necessarily authentic. As a composition, it is clear, | Minstrels? The Vers de Société business is properly lyric. | a position of considerable infitence. Few men in a secondary 
J gimated, and vigorous. Itexplains General Sherman’s mo- | A man professing it should be able at least to manufacture | position were more trusted than he, few were more completely 
h of ives and designs, in each act of his military commandership, ten or fifteen lines without committing himself in an idiotic | in the current and full tide of political life. He had in his day 
) born at ing the famous final campaign of the war, and it embodies | PeTvetsion of mar and sense. But it is the modern sys-| been an ardent political soldier; he had entered with all his 
mself to daring ene c . a tem of taking it all with a wrench out cf your interior—we | heart into the battlefor Reform; and from that time forward 
fessor of i jocuments relative to his negotiations with the “Confeder- | beg pardon, moral consciousness—which produces “ The beat-| be held in the great Whig army a place, if not of command, 
intment, ste’ General Johnston, which will prove useful to the/|ing of my own Heart.” At the present time there is a song | yetof trust and of influence. Perhaps no man was better 
rdens at ature historian of thisepoch. That it is very interesting will led “Sing, Birdie, Sing,” warbled at every evening party | acquainted than he with the secret history of politics durin 
ne, then inferred. General Sherman's talents as a writer are cha- by those simple birdies who coo for an eligible mate. Com-|the last 30 or 40 years. Latterly he was an important lin 
hood in bd pare the words with the very poorest trifle by Gay or Cowley, | of connexion between the steady going Whigs and the swifter 
ersity of iM ncteristic and remarkable. He wastes no words, and his de- | and see what an advance we have made in this branch of lit- | going Radicals. He wason the most intimate terms with every 
ton, the griptions have the glow and colour and movement of life. | erature. The Vers de Société, as we find it now. reflects in-| section of the Liberal party. He was not only an carnest 
British The soldier and the writer have seldom been combined so deed a strange phase of English life and letters. It has neither }politician, he was an excellent lawyer; and he had literary 
‘licum,” Jy as in this distinguished officer. His book will take frame nor pith. When it would be vigurous, it is merely spas- | tastes, faculty, and ambition. Any one who, without knowing 
Mas. sappily — . modic; when tender, impudent; when smart, elangy; when | bim, saw him two or three times in the Reform Club, or 
otanical 9] permanent place in the world’s literature of war. Its only | profound, unintelligible. It is as silly in design as the gim- | slouching along Pall-mall, slightly bent with years, would 
his voy. blemish has beeff conferred upon it by the publishers, who | cracks on a drawing-room table, and as like a work of art | soon discover what manner of man he was. He seemed to 
mber of jave chosen to christen it “ The Hero's Own Story.” Gene- (and it ought to be a bijou work of art) as the pattern of wall- | know every second person he met, and not only to know him 
pon the 8h ie not e b Wien deneninonie erely | P2PCT is like @ good picture. It has the gasp, the eye-glass, | but to be on confidential terms with him, and to have some- 
egion of ni Sherman is nota hero. Mendon me heroes mere?y | the stutter, and the gape of Lord Dundreary, combined with | thing particular to say to him. He always seemed to have 
because they wear epaulettes and lead armies. Those persons | the assurance of his distinguished brother, and, to apply to it | somebody by the butionhole, and to be engaged in secret con- 
’ D. D,, only, whether in private or public life, who do heroic deeds, =~ — nen ey ys | phrase »§ — a 18 a — = a — =e — - gue to be 
South ; ose things w no fellow can e out.”—London jew. | answi , and who so as Mr. Parkes y ap on 
. daerve beselp appelistions, The Hncethat Thaskeng weste, EE EM, his side of politics wanted Cate whether of the pon A or 
od coun? respecting Napoleon, have a great deal cf significance, as ap- STATISTICS OF ENGLISH LIFE of the present, Mrg Parkes was the man toapplyto. If he 
asalem,” plied to great ceptains in the game of carnage :— > could not at once give it he could get it. So peuple ung about 
and Pro. ught a thousand glorious Dr. W. Farr, of the General Register-office has completed | him, and he wasa most useful man in his — 1 not 
called to ‘e: more than half a world was his, hia supplementary volume on the mortality of England in the | only because he was well informed and had such a wide 
: somewhere, now, in yonder stars, ten years 1851-60, the census of 1851 and of 1861 furnishing | circle of friends, but also because his judgment was of the 
At +29 Can tell, perchance, what greatness is. the means of comparing the population with the deaths. He | soundest, and he was ever active and loyal in offices of friend- 
° tells the story of life from its beginning. There is little | ship. hat weed poltuchen’t pleasant about him was that to 
r rf z Mr. Loring, of Boston, has added to his “ Railway Library,” | definite information respecting the rate ot embryonic mor- | the craft of a politician he united the blunt sincerity of 
Foot — s novel entitled Standish. It is flavoured about equally with | tality ; but some years ago Dr. Granville collected statistics of | @ frank, honest, kindly man. 
 Stovia, MM aoston and the Civil War, and is written in a fluent| ‘he history of 400 mothers, married women who applied tothe| _Joseph Parkes was born atWarwick on the 22d of January, 
1g to the < iii Westminster General Dispensary, and found that though 272 | 1796. He went to aschool at Worcester, and afterwards to th 
syle. Wedo not, however, recognize in it such features of| of nem had had only live children, the other 128 had in the | Glasgow University; but in his general reading Dr. 4 
distinctive excellence as would raise it above the level of| previous ten years borne 556 live children and 305 dead em-| Who took a great interestin him, directed his studies and re- 
mediocrity. bryos, the latter most frequently in their earlier months, just | Commended a course to which he rigidly adhered. His read- 
“already —_-——— as the mortality in the first year of breathing life increases | ing in this course was of the widest range, and comprehended 
sador to VERS DE SOCIETE rapidly as we proceed backwards from the 12th to the third, | many works that lie quite out of the beaten path. He chose 
er to the , second, and first month. In the 26 years 1838-63 there were | his path in life as a solicitor, and having gone through a course 
Hon. R. The publication and success of a new edition of Praed’s| registered in England the deaths of no jess than 2,374,379 in- | of training of the highest kind, started in Birmingham first by 
be Min. poems, and the appearance of Mr. Locker’s verses in the same | fants born alive but not living for a single year. At this pre- | himself and afterwards in partnership with Mr. Solomon Bray, 
ae series with those of Tennyson and Browning, indicate the | sent time 100,000infants of less than a year old die every year | the first Town-clerk of the Corporation of Birmingham. At 
ucla. iy revival of an old taste amongst us. The Vers de Société is|in England. The French returns are very minute, an chow | the time of the Birmingham Political Union, Mr. Parkes was 
tion to as old as our literature, and a most useful branch of it. It|in 1856 a mortality of 154 per cen’. per annum in the first | adviser to Mr. Atwood, the leader of that movement. He did 
re Fi was once the very mirror of chivalry, and it is always sup-| seven days after birth, 120 in the second seven days, and 54 in | not quite approve its tendency, but at a later period in the 
a posed to be the reflection of the polite spirit ofan age. The | the 16 days foliowing. The mortality among children under | tumult of the Reform agitation he and some 40 or 50 others 
aries at great passions which belong to the high school of poetry re- | five years of age in the ten years 1851-60 was very little over | Who bad hitherto held aloof joined it, and thenceforward he 
and 8t. uire & canvas, @ treatment, a broad bandling, and a suppres- | 4 per cent, in the more healthy districts of England; in one | took a verge og: in its proceedings. He thus became 
—— Se of detail to which cabinet and drawing-room elegancies | or two thinly-peopled districts in the extreme north it was | acquainted with Mr. Edward Ellice, a most active member of 
wy must ‘be sacrificed. Bot the Vers de Société smacks | under 25 percent. Among the children of peers it has been | Lord Grey’s Ministry; he became a political agent of the 
nd, who thoroughly of the period. We learn more of the Court of| calculated to be little over 2 per cent. ; among the children of ip and he had a great deal to do wita its election business. 
Charles IT. from one song of Rochester’s than from all Dryden | the clergy in 1829 and 1858 rather over 3 percent. On the | This necessitated his removal to London in 1832, where he 
wrote. We, too, may hereafter be judged by our fashionable | other hand, there are 151 districts of England where, taken as | practised as solicitor and Parliamentary t till about the 
They certainly bear very little resemblance to any of | a whole, the child mortality of 1851-60 exceeded 8 per cent. ; | year 1850, when he was appoinied Taxing to the 
Some of the poets who write them seem | there were in those districts in 1961 1,391,420 children, and | of Exchequer, an office which he held wll his death. These 
e Daily never so disturbed by a passion as not to be able to squeeze | every year nearly 65,000 more die than if the desth-rate were | are the leading facts of his life. He died at his house in Wim- 
halons, it into an Others go in for the Locksley Hall style. |the same asin healthy districts. In the ten years 1851-60 | pole-street yesterday afternoon, and will be much missed and 
» which They enjoy the world of London, yet despise it, uet, | the mean annual mortality among children under five was | Widely regretted.—Ditto, August 12. 
nch in- Arditi, and all. The Byronomania and turn-down collars | 10149 per cent. in the city of London (east division); 10-219 —- + ——_ 
out the have fallen on them. But there is another which sa-|in Nottingham ;-10852 in St. Giles’s; 11°725 in Manchester ENGLAND WITHOUT BEEF 
re most yours rather of tobacco and the Temple than o and | district ; and 13,198 in Liverpool district. There is no rea- " 
r0ssible the Albany. Thackeray’s “Cane-bottomed Chair” is an ad-|son to suspect that any great number of the infants in these| The times are getting rather hard for John Bull. The 
y as it —s of this kind, though it has brought upon us| districts fall victims to deliberate crime, but there is, no| sturdy Briton looks up at the weeping skies and longs for a 
} an in- a g amouat of damaged poetical upholstery. The | doubt, great negligence on the part of parents, great ignorance | dry > carry his corn. While think about his loaf he 
, from picture of a lonely, clever man, from whom the familiar faces, | of the conditions on which health depends, and great priva- | is reminded of his beef. A potato blight is bad enough, but 
ll have the old loves, the old hopes, have gone, will always be affect-| tion among the poor. It may be said that the weaklier lives | an infectious typhoid fever among the ox tribe is even worse, 
e Chas- ing, if done with proper art. y this art, and so | are thus cut off, but it must be borne in mind that many of| There is something the matter with the milk jug, and there is 
» about drew Warrington ; and some of his seem to be written | the strongest children are weakened for life. a story of some inhuman experimentalist who tested the cha- 
ach the rather by the creature of his fancy than f. Here there| Passing on to the higher , We find the rete of mortality | racter of the lacteal supply by dosing a kitten with milk until 
— is an entire absence of Macassar oil or You don | declining with —— ife up to 12 or 18, when it is at | the unhappy little animal died as effectually as if it had heen 
the dressing-gown and slippers, fill the meerschaum or the | its lowest. Between 10 and 15 years of age less than five| poisoned. It is an essential feature of the cattle pl that | 
With humbler churchwarden, and from out thecurling smoke evolve | boys in a thousand die in the year. Twenty years later in | it directly tends to increase the expense of house . 
78, and what you have known and suffered among women. It may | life the mortality is doubled, and goes on increasing to the | Our advertising columns lately contained an announcement 
“ged to also be done over a bow! of bouillabaisse, or in that haunt of|close. At all ages the variation in the rate in different dis- | that sundry cowkeepers and dairymen held a meeting at the 
e ; and sinners where the waiter is ete contemplative. | tricts is shown to be very striking. The mortality of men in| Britannia Tavern, Ham , and unanimously resolved 
oaders But it is absolutely necessary that of your lucubra- | towns demands a investigation. At 45-55 the mortality |“ that in consequence of the great loss of stock from die- 
tions be more or free and easy s, , |of London men is not far from double that of men in the heal-|ease and the high price of provisions” the price of milk 
would never answer. Why there is more poetry in an eating- | thy districts of the country. It is much higher at every should be advanced to fivepence per quart. Dear milk doubt- 
1 board house than a hotel, or why the atmosphere than the mortality of women in London. [Lil-ventilated work-| less means dear butter and dear cheese; but the London 
> enter- and cheap stews cause @ man to rhyme who would may have something to do with this, and so may in- | dairymen appear to think that as provisions in general have 
eel in only prose in a more extensive « 550 gentiee wee da ce in spirits and other stimulants. The workmen in| gone up in price milk ought not to be an exception. Butter 
in we must leave to some future -Savarin. Most assuredly, | all towns suffer as much as, and often more than, the| is already outrageously dear, and as for milk the annual de- 
Army, Se ee who, one would cop were nour-| workmen of London. For instance, at the age 25-35, and | ficiency of the rainfall, the disappearance of parish pumps, and 
varence on whitebait cham have been | again at the age 35-45, and again at the age 45-55, the work- | the peril which besets the metropolitan water supply owing to 
nurder beaten in own line b: hint at beef d la mode,| men of Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, and Newcastle-upon- | the neglected state of the Thames above Staines, may suggest 
death. and make no secret of Evans's. Wilson, in his “ Noctes Am-| Tyne die at a still er rate than the men of London. In | the possibility that even milk-and-water will become a 7 
nooting brosianz,” has something whose | the ten years 1851-60 the deaths in 30 large town districts of | for the rich rather than an article of diet for the poor. It 
8 boat- dinner-reckoning (without the wine) was always an affair of | England, with an  negreente mean population of 2,541,630,| not within our province to calculate how much water goes to 
at Par- sous, went higher above the y time than | comprising seven districts and the princi; provin- | the composition of a pail of milk; it is enough for us to know 
\d shot even a lark soars above the fat goose upon whose liver they | cial town districts, averaged 71,194 a year, while deaths at | that the milk of commerce—as the che would say—is 
it — ° the rate in healthy country districts would have been only | henceforth to be fivepence per quart. The resolution to 
d Mili- who remember the annuals of thirty years ago wit! | 38,459—an annual loss of above 32,000 lives in much less than | specify anything about “ further notice,” so we presume that 
jake up recollect the neat driblets of rhyme which between | a seventh of the population. the days of fourpenny milk are forever gone. 
sion Wo their golden ns. Your society was at home there.| Ifthe mortality of all England is arranged in five great without beef is a picture ot desolation which we 
He was inspired by the situation, worthy of it. He never 


groups, the following result appears:—Where the mortality | dare not contemplate. Philosophers already —_—— on the 
was 14, 15, or 16 oer 1,000 persons living, the population w consequences to the physique and morale of nation to be 
only 86 to the square mile ; where the mortality was 17, 18, | apprehended from a deficiency of animal food. A rise in the 
or 19, the population was 172 to the ware milo; where 20, | price of beef, also, hus an influence on all the elements of our 
21, or 22, 255; where 23, 24, or 25, 1,128; and where 26 and | national dietary. itis equivalent, in fact, to a further deprecia 
upwards, 3,399. Yet there can now be no doubt that mere/| tion in the ue of gold. If all our cattle were of home 
proximity of dwellings does not necessarily involve a high | growth this would bs of less consequence, for while our cur- 
rate of mortality. Ifan adequate water supply and sufficient | rency declined in value our stock would rise. But we are 
. | arrangements for drainage and cleansing are secured, the evils | importing cattle to an extent which tells us that what we pay 
which make dense districts so fatal may be mitigated. 1t is | for meat goes very largely into the pocket of the foreigner. 

arkable that some of the dense districts of cities are al- | As a great meat-eating people we are drawing our dinners trom 
ready comparatively salubrious. The mortality of a district | all and not merely from our own pastures, — We have 
pre- SE ee eee eee Bermond- | at gone as far as Russia, and from that empire we are 
almost | sey is less densely inhabited than St. James’s, Westminster, | said to have brought over the taint which now threatens our 
but the mortality is considerably greater. Next to each oth«r | herds with sickness and death. Itis difficult, however, to 
how the contact with her set his heart beating | in these tables stand Westminster district (St. John’s and St. | trace the actual connection between the disease which exists 
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intensely but the former has a mortality far heavier than the latter. li been among the importation received on our own 
up of Lan : the shores, and where the disease distinctly shows itself among 

than of fancy. His warmth sometimes deserves a term one | annual rate of 25 7 * the decenniad 1841-50 to| our cowsheds and pastures it seems to have a preference for 
in 1851 The the English stock. So far as rigid proof is concerned the 
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foreign salesmen have rather the best of the argument. Nor | denies having made any “ insinuations or sneering references” 


is it easy to conceive that the malady can continue latent in 
the foreign cattle during the whole period of their 
transit from Russia to England, only to be manifested 
after the animals are fairly mingled with the English stock. 
There is an unquestionable mystery in the propagation of this 
ruinous disease, and the positive language of Professor Gam- 
does not make the matter any clearer, however satis- 
it may be to his own mind to disdain all argument with 
those who may dispute hisdictum. The ascertained facts are 
these—that the murrain which hae killed so large a propor- 
tion of the London dairy cows corresponds in its symptoms 
and fatality with the well-known murrain of the Russinn and 
Hungarian steppes. This disease is not indigenous to our 
clime, ard although present in England from 1745 to 1757, 
‘was then traced to the importation of some Dutch calves, 
and by rigorous measutes was at length extirpated. From 
tha: time to this we appear to have been free from it. 
How, then, does it come among us at the present time, after 
so long an interval? Bearing in mind that the disease is es- 
sentially foreign in its character, it is reasonable§to conclude 
that it comes to us from abroad. But how does it come to us 
if we cannot trace the disease in the animals which are landed 
at our ports? May it be that cattle not themselves diseased, 
are yet able to transmit the infection? For instance, it is 
said in regard to our own English stock that sheep which do 
not themselves imbibe the disease are yet able to communicat: 
it from one herd of cows to another. If a cattle-truck may 
carry infection, much more may cattle and sheep. Is it not, 
also, a generally received principle that a contagious dis-ase 
will often rage with peculiar violence in a newarea? Where 
a disease bas raged before, it seems to have less power for fur- 
ther mischief. Hence our bome stock may take the virus 
when the more seasoned foreigners are able to resist it. We 
do not pretend to speak with certeinty as to the actual mode 
in which the murrain propagates itself. Ngither do we think 
that even our most learned professors of the veterinary art are 
as yet so familiar with this curious bovine disease as to be en- 
titled to decide authoritatively concerning it. Protessor Sy- 
monds, indeed, has spoken with some reservation on the sub- 
ject. He declares the disease to belong specially to Russia, 
Austria, and the Danubian provinces. Westward of this re- 
gion the complaint is never known, except as conveyed thi 
ther by cattle already deceased, or possessing the complaint 
in the stage of incubation. Sanitary regulations almost forbid 
idea of the former method, and the incubation theory 
remains to account for the occasional appearance of the 
disease beyond its proper line, unless the theory of transmis- 
sion by infection be adopted. We are surpgised that Professor 
Symonds did not refer more distinctly to this latter hypothe- 
, for, afler acknowledging that the precise mode by which 
the disease propagated itself was a“ knotty point,” he went 
on to say that sheep transferred from an unhealthy to a heal- 
thy herd would convey the ——_ as surely as the diseased 
cows themslves—a fact which fully harmonizes with all that 
is said as to the danger of infected sheds, trucks, and road- 


wa 

Our columns tell from day to day the lamentable spread of 
this disease, and ou extensive districts are yet unaffected 
by it, the scourge is making itself felt from the coast of De- 
vonsbire to the heart of Scotland. Fresh orders in council 
make their appearance, and England and Wales are placed 
under a sort of epizootic interdict. Great meetings of the 
agricultural interest are being held in our county and market 
towns, large subscriptions are being raised to provide com- 
pensation for slaughtered and buried beasts, veterinary in- 
spectors are being appointed wherever the disease shows it- 
self, measures of isolation and extermination are both pro. 
pounded and acted upon, and the principal remaining ques- 
tion is in reference to the importation of foreign stock. If the 
murrain be notin the,pature of an epidemic, sweeping through 
the atmosphere, and striking like the lightning flash, una- 
wares, it may be hoped that the rigorous precautions which 
are now being adopted will prove sufficient for the purpose. 
No doubt there will be great loss, even at the best; but it is 
one thing to let the disease run riot through the country, and 
another to keep it within the narrowest bounds which pra- 
dence and energy can command.—Jondon Morning Herald, 
August 16. 

—_——_@—_—_ 

Nicetres or CorREsPONDENCE.—A sipgalar correspond- 
ence which has just been published has provoked much dis- 
cussion on the part of the public press, and is, indeed, worthy, 
in many respects, of more than a passing consideration. Lord 
Malmesbury having thought that he had just cause to feel ag- 
grieved at the remarks made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in an election speech at Liverpool, wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone to ask him how it was that he came to saddle his 
Lordship with “the undivided odium” of the Chinese War 
policy pursued by the late Conservative Government—that 

licy having been “ py and officially approved” by 
Lord Russell, acting as the spckesman of the Government to 
which Mr. Gladstone belongs. Lord Malmesbury proceeded 
also to prove that what Lord Derby's Ministry had done was 
not only justifiable but actually necessary; that it was in ac- 
cordance with the opinions of the naval and military com- 
manders, and of the English Ambassadors; and that it was 
expressly adopted and pursued by order of Lord Russell 
when he succeeded Lord Malmesbury at the Foreign Office. 
This letter of the ex-Foreign Secretary was worded in the 
first person, and concluded with bis Lordship having “ the 
honour to remain” the “ obedient servant” of Mr. Gladstone, 
eve question put, and every explanation made, being 
pean iu the most courteous and moderate of language. 
Instead of receiving an immediate reply, the writer, after 
waiting some time, is informed, by the medium of a third per- 
son, that, owing to the handwriting not being his, the genuine 
character of the letter is doubted by the receiver. Instead of 
showing any signs of anger at what many men would have 
considered an insult, Lord Malmesbury, preserving that 
amiability and that quiet, gentlemanlike spirit which have 
always characterised him, hastened to assure Mr. Gladstone 
of the genuineness of the letter be had received, adding the 
fact that it was written by Lady Malmesbury, and that he was 
sure that the Chancellor was “too gallant not to see in the 
act an additional mark of respect” to himself. 

Three days after this second note comes an answer from 
Mr. Gladst cing, ‘ The Chancellor of the Ex- 





as Lord Malmesbury had maintained, and concludes with an- 
other would-be snub to the effect that “ Lord Malmesbury’s 
questions being of an argumentative kind, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must‘respectfully leave it to his Lordship to an- 
swer them.” A letter of this kind hardly merited a reply, or, 
at any rate, a speedy one, and six days afterwards, Lord Mal- 
mesbury, still with perfect command of temper, and still using 
the first person, as in his former letters, writes briefly to say 
that he shall publish the correspondence. 

Now it is scarcely necessary to remark that upon the whole 
of this correspondence there can be only one idea as to the 
style in which it was conducted on both sides, however much 
party feelings may cause different opinions to exist as to the 
merits of the matter in dispute. Throughout, Lord Malmes- 
bury treated his opponent with perfect respect and courtesy, 
and even with an amount of kindliness which it would be 
well if we could see more frequently practised in political 
disputes. For Mr. Gijadstone, on the other hand, there is not 
a word of excuse to be uttered. He may or may not have 
imagined the correspondence uncalled for; he myy or may 
not have believed that he was in no way called upon to ex- 
plain a hustings speech, or that, at any rate, the icular one 
alluded to contained nothing which warranted Lord Malmes- 
bury in writing; he may, in short, as he generally does, have 
thought himself entirely in the right, and his adversary en- 
tirely in the wrong; and yet he is not in the slightest de- 
gree on that account exculpated from his misbehaviour and 
rudeness in neglecting to answer at a proper time, and not 
till after a second letter had been written, in his adoption of 
the formal third person, when his Lordship had used a more 
friendly and entirely inoffensive mode of address, and in tell- 
ing his correspondent not only that his questions were of no 
relevance, but that he might answer them, if he pleased, him- 
self. Mr. Gladstone betrayed a sad want of breeding and 
savoir-faire in all this, while it is difficult to see how he can 
really imagine himself to have made no “ sneering references” 
to Lord Malmesbury and the Conservative Goverament in the 
speech to which his Lordship alluded. — Court Journal, 
August 12. 


Tue Krr Cat Civs.—The origin and early history of the 
Kit Cat Club are shrouded in the “darkness visible” of the 
past. Fable and tradition assert their claims to be interpre- 
ters, as in the greater subject of the beginning of nations. 
Elkanah Settle, whose name has been preserved, like a fly in 
amber, by Dryden’s bitter description of him under the name 
of Doeg, addressed in 1699 a manuscript m “To the most 
renowned the President and the rest of the Knights of the 
most noble Order of the Toast.” In these ver es the City poet 
asserted the dignity of this illustrious society. Malone sup- 
poses the president to have been Lord Dorset or Mr. Monta- 
gue, and the Order of the Toast to have been identical with 
the Kit-Cat Club. The toasting glaeses of this association had 
verses engraven upon them which might have hed with 
their fragile vehicle had they not been preserved in Tonson’s 
fitth Miscellany, as verses by Halifax, Congreve, Granville, 
Addison, Garth, and others of the rhyming and witty com- 
panionsbip, whose toasts, as was irreverently written, were 
in honour of old cats and young kits. This ingenious deriva- 
tion is ascribed to Arbuthnot. There was a writer of a far 
lower grade—the scurrilous Ned Ward—who, in his “ Secret 
History of Clubs” gives a circumstantial account of the origin 
of the Kit-Cat in connection with Jacob Tonson. It was 
founded, he said, “by an amphibious mortal, chief merchant 
to the Muses.” According to Ward's narrative, we see the 
shadow of Jacob Tonson, as drawn by a party caricaturist, 
waiting bopefully in his suop for the arrival of some one or 
more of “ his new profitable chaps, who, having more wit 
than experience, put but a slender value as yet upon their 
maiden performances.” The exact locality, made illustrious 
" Christopher Katt and his mutton-pies, is held by Ned 

ard to have been Gray’s-inn-lane ; Wy otberiand better autho- 
rities Shire-lane, and subsequently the Fountain Tavern in 
the Strand. Mr. Tonson, then, in accordance with the custom 
of the times, was always ready to propose a “ whet” to his 
authors, but he now added a pastry entertainment. At length, 
according to the satirist, Jacob proposed a weekly meeting, 
where he would continue the like feast, provided his friends 
would give him the refusal of all their juvenile productions. 
This “generous proposal was very readily agreed to by the 
whole poetic class, and the cook’s name being Christopher, 
for brevity called Kit, and bis sign being the Cat and Fiddle, 
they very merrily derived a quaint denomination from puss 
and her master, and from thence called themselves the Kit- 
Cat-Club.”— The Shilling Magazine, 








GarRRICK UNEARTHING AN AssassIN.—It appears that Gar- 
rick was once upon a time in Paris with a friend named 
Lewis, an Englishman, who was a great gambler, and it ap- 
pears won a considerable sum at play from some French 
friends at the end of three days, and was to have played on 
until all was blue or green or some other colour ; but he had 
a French lady in view, whom he intended to call his own, and 
despite the remonstrances of his French friends, he chose to 
insist upon mounting horse and away, laughing to scorn the 
Forest of Bondy and all its threatened dangers through which 
it was said he would have to pass. Garrick was impatient to 
see his friend after five days’ absence, and arrived at his resi- 
dence punctually at the time appointed, but to hear that his 
friend had been murdered and to see his body brought back 
from the Forest of Bondy, where it had been found with the 
bullet-hole in it. The idea was general that he had been at- 
tacked by the usual brigands of the locality and robbed. 
Robbed he was, Garrick found, but of money only ; the rings, 
watch, and other etceteras, to which a i robber 
would look, were left on the person of his friend Lewis; and, 
moreover, he had not fired off the pistols in self-defence with 
which it was certain he would bave defended himself had he 
been pressed, as Lewis was most undoubtedly a courageous 
man. Putting facts together, Garrick came to the opinion 
that things were not in accord with statements, and his friend 
had not fallen by the hands of brigands; and the more he in- 

uired the more certain became his conclusions that an Italian 
Count who had lost heavily to his friend Lewis was the cul- 
prit. The law was put in motion, but, as usual, did not prove 
lively and satisfactory ; but, in the prosecution Garrick held a 
consultation of friends, French and English, and came to a re- 





chequer presents his compliments to y,” ac- 
pee wane ay the receipt of the two letters, but giving no 
apology for not having replied at a proper time, and proceed- 
ing to state that Mr. Gladstone does not see “ much matter or 

sion for y.” Having administered what he, 
no doubt, intended as a snub, he proceeds to enter into some 
of the arguments which he used in his speech at Liverpool, 
but denies “ that the approval by Lord Russell of the conduct 
of the British agents abroad, in obeying directions which they 
had 





uti The Italian was brought to the house of a supposed 
friend of Garrick, where many other clubites were assembled, 
and the whole matter of the murder was, by pre-arrangement, 
gone thoroughly into, so as to shake the | "‘snerves. Ofa 
sudden a messenger d, and declared that the m 
man had after great 
surgical skill, and was accordingly awaiting his friends in the 
friends anes ded bien, sad bore him sbsolatet in’ 2 
friends surroun him, m ‘a to the pre- 
sence of the supposed recovered Le ie Garrick in 





wretch of an Italian, proclaimed him the would-be ASSasein, 
The make-up was so excellent that the Italian was deceived, 
and fell upon bis knees, acknowledging bis guilt and demand: 
ing pardon. This is the last Bondy story.—Paris letter, 
























BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL AssociATION.—The Congress 
Durham, as will be seen by our advertising column, w 1 com. 
mence on the 2ist of August, and be continued to the 26th, 
inclusive, under the presidency of the Duke of Cleveland, whg 
will deliver the inaugural address in the Castle. The Rey, G 
Ornsby will then give a description of the Castle. At seve, 
there will be a public dinncr. The next day will be devoteg 
to a visit to Lumley Castle, the seat of the Earl of Sca 
to Chester le-Street, the antiquities of which will be d 
upon “y the Rev. H. Blane; and to Lanchester, and St. Guth. 
bert’s College. On Wrdnesday, Mr. Gordon M. Hills wij 
lecture upon Darbam Cathedral and its monastic buii 
measurements and plans having been recently made by 
The party will then proceed to Finchale Abbey, which wij 
be described by Mr. E. Roberts. Barnard tle will be 
visited on Thursday ; after which Staindrop Church, whieh 
will be treated of by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Hodgson. 
Association will then proceed to visit the president, at Raby 
Castle, which will be described by the Rev. G. Ornsby and the 
Rev. J. F. Hodgson. On Friday there will be a visit to Tyne. 
mouth Priory, to be described by Mr. Sidney Gibson, and to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the Rev. Dr. Co! ingwood Bruce 
will describe the castle, and exhibit antiquities in the museum, 
and explain the ruins of Friars Monastery. Mr. J. 

Hinde will then receive the Association. On 
Brancepeth Castle and Church, Bishop Auckland, and Dar. 
lington Church, will be inspected ; and the party will returp 
to Durham, where the concluding meeting will be held, in the 
new town-hall.— Builder, August 12. 





A Reatty Lrserat Government.—One of the minor 
theatres is playing a nautical drama, and the play-bills an. 
nounce that a Life-boat which is introduced, rtain 
nals and contrivances, have been “ kindly lent the 

of Trade.” Mr. Miluer Gibson is one of the most amiable 
persons in the world, and no good-natured act that he could 
do would surprise us. But ought this sort of liberality to be 
confined to a single Department? If one Minister very pro. 
perly regards it as his duty to aid in educating the people by 
the exhibition of something pertaining to his bureau, is an- 
other Minister to be less kind? Mr. Gi assists this nauti- 
cal drama. It is well. But suppose that Mr. Buckstone las 
in his desk, for next eeason, a high class comedy, to be called, 
“The Politician.” One scene is in a Government office. 
Ought not Lord Russell to lend Mr. Buckstone a lot of swell 
clerks, with costumes and properties, charms, Skye terriers, 

French novels, and all complete, to give effect to that scene? jam! mas 
Mr. Webster may have a screaming farce in rehearsal, founded fy “erine 
on the late adroit robbery, and called “ No Post Office Or- fm % fa 
ders Acmitted.” Should Lord Stanley of Alderley be asked were of 
in vain to request Mr. Tilley to superintend the construction [jm Potton 
of a country post office for Mr. Toole, and to supply leathern jy det i 
bags, sheets of stamps, and a mail cart? Or suppose that the jy 20ulds 
Olympic should have a new and delightful character for that middle 
young and delightful actress, Miss Terry, and should an- 

nounce “the Ward in Cheneery.” We can hardly expect THE 
Lord Cranworth, (exceedingly well though he looked at the — *¥eePs 
Academy Soirée.) to play the Chancellor, but he might cer- jm °°) 4 
tainly lend the Great and mace, and his second : 
robes, and a civil usher, and perhaps Hogarth’s picture during (@ &*P*- ' 
the long vacation. And there is one pleasant task for some-  “e!#"! 
body. The late Mr. 'T. P. Cooke's prize for a sea-drama isto [i “ ‘© ' 
be competed for. The victorious piece will probably be pro- jm ¥i! 
duced, and possibly succeed. What a delightful duty it will JM Ve ¢ 
be for the author to go down to the Admiralty, and ask the fm 4 ‘ 
Duke of Somerset for the loan of a captain’s gig.— Punch, 
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A BELLE oF OLDEN Times. —The lately deceased, Anne fm 2¢5 
Spencer, Countess Dowager of Shaftesbury, was the fourth swe 
daughter of George, fourth Duke of Merthescnah, by Coens, a icy 
only daughter of Jobn, fourth Duke of Bedtord. Her - 
ship was born in 1773, and married, in 1796, Charles, sixth neve 
Earl of Shaftesbury. She was famed for her beauty, which ment, 
descended to her two daughters, Lady Harriet Corry and Mine 
Lady Charlotte Lyster. For many years no ball-room was land. 
complete without the above ladies, who were the observed of lesqu 
all observers. For many years Lady Shaftesbury lived in [my "°°" 
seclusion at Thomeon’s Villa, Richmond, the spot in which -_ 
that poet wrote The Seasons. smh 





CarervL ComPrLation.— A singular work is about to be = 
published—a collection of the Moy f best passages of all the t 
very best writers of France ot the last half century. It is to — 
be called the Trésor Littéraire, and is to be issued in two vol- Fn 9 
umes, which are to be splendidly printed. It ‘as been com- bloc 
piled by a committee of the Socidté des Gens des Lettres, and 
the preformation of it has occupied not fewer than ten years. 
The greater part of the authors quoted are still living, a fact 
which proves the terrible literary sterility of the early of 
the century, when Bonaparte was master of France, when 
horrid wars devoured Frenchmen by the thousand.— London 
Curtovs ADVENTURE A Leoparp.—I was riding 
home about six o'clock last Toursday evening with young F. 
and when in the middle of the cantonments—not the 
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seemed to be in a state of great excitement, and some of them 
had climbed up into the trees. On cantering up to ascertain 
the cause, we were told that it was a tiger or byzna, and 
he had not come out of the garden we saw him enter. 
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also| who arose at once, and pointing his hand to the trembling 
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i the hospital; there I left F. and sent the doctor to him. 
i; was now getting dusk, so I procured my rifle and galloped 
ick as hard as I couldto where the accident had occurred 
ie natives were collécted in thousands, and told me the 
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ir was over in a few seconds)—and found that no bones 
broken. His horse, strange to say, stood perfectly still, 
ingly more astonished than frightened, and after 
retreating leopard, with his ears pricked, and a puzzled 
pression of countenance that was quite ludicrous. Tellin 
natives to try and mark the brute down, we galloped o 










































































































“ Me lard !” said Donald. “ That’s a fine shot.” “ Et wad be a | the old bridge gave, and below the centre arch there will be 
faine shot for the mon as wad hit it,” was the Highlander’s | 25 feet of head-way above hyny | high-water mark. The 
sententious reply. “Take the rifle, Donald, sight it comtely. sieepest inclination will be 1 in 40 feet, that of the old bridge 
and give it me bacx; if I knock over that fellow, the rifle | being 1 in 18 teet; and it will be 40 feet wider than the former 
shall be yours.” The gillie took the rifle and sighted it, and | structure. The footways on each side will be 15 feet wide, or 
ve it to his master, who fired, and killed his stag. Accord- | exactly double the width of those of the old bridge, while the 
ng to his promise, he gave the rifle to the gillie Since then | carriage-way will be 45 feet broad as compared with 27 feet 6 
he has never been taken nearer than four hundred yards to |inches of the old structure. It is estimated to cost in all 
. |} any deer on his estate !|—HZdmund Yates. pepe including a eo — and gy of 
the present temporary ge. e foundations w laid 
Tricks AMONG JEWEL-DEALERS.—A very common mode | by means of iron caissons, of which there will be six to each 
od had gone into a field of tobacco close by. On ving | of fraud, practised on inexperienced persons in cut stones, is | pier, four of them 36 feet in length by 18 feet wide. All the 
ere I found a Mr. T., veterinary surgeon (an old soldier and | the “ doublet,” or “semi-stone.” In this case the top of the | principal caissons will be sunk to an yo of more than 20 
¥.C. besides), a half-caste named G., and two other men. | stone is genuine and the under-part glass, joined together ar- | feet below the bed of the river and 44 feet below Trinity low- 
i, was NOW quite dark, and I proposed wer for the moon, aw bw poe ph nae, for ey top issap-| water mark. _ Leas ed py 7 = will pdm 4 
said he would try to walk him up if I would accom- |p’ ire, and the under parta gem of jess value, such as garnet. | On Caissons, é piers will a! ty) , ornamented w 
4 him. Of aa’ assented, and four of us—T. G., When set, these stones are very difficult to detect, and fre-| columns of red polished granite, having bases and capitals of 
golker man, and myself—went slowly through the field, | quently deceive the most experienced. When the under part Portland stone. The massive abutments at either end of the 
eping together, the natives cunsundin us at a respectful | is of glass, however, the application of the file to the under as | bridge will also be constructed of granite, enriched with cor- 
stance in thousands. We had gone t two hundred | well as upper surface, will, of course, at once show the impo- | nices of Portland stone. The pridge will be precisely parallel 
and T..said to me, “I think he bas s@ble away, sir.” es = _ stones bye are A.’ re a ge by seoerell, ¢ ~~ > the _ — vA —_ ~ ——, be Panty 
words were scarcely out of his mouth, when, with a su ie colour or small lustre, or set with coloured fo way, and the piers 0 will correspond in on, 80 
roar, the brute ot up in front and ‘ straight in to enhance their beauty. Sometimes, however, stones which | as to offer the least possible obstruction to —- e 
gongst us. G. was between T. and myself, and he was| are set open, or, to use the technical term, “azur,” havethe in-)arches will be wholly of wrought iron, and the bridge 
socked over directly and severely mauled. 7. and myself | terior of the setting enamelled or painted, to throw a tint of | will be surmounted by an iron balustrade 3 feet 9 inches 
jh fired simultaneously and wounded the brute, who re- oa ae the gem ; Fa os a — of the diamond, = a high.—London Review. 
teated abuut ten yards and lay down, growling savagely. T.| in of the setting of polished silver, to correct a yellow vhs 
ad I now found me ion We could = see the ani-| tinge. In all these cases, to be forewarned is to be forearmed, a hay Fe — ary tien fovea a 4 recarding 
7 : eg ne of the 
nal, but a ee Pn to charge a be a of 7 L — SS. bins Laney any ~ —_ i oe American journals. Rock-oil is generally supposed to have 
ings continued for a quarter of an hour, when the natives ese means. “ Doublets” are uently sole 
sings cvmomne long poles with torches fixed on them, These | Cingalese at Colombo to Earopeans, and to the passengers by | Tetulted from the exposure of coal to the internal heat of the 
broug g po - . lobe; in fact, to have been produced by Nature’s process of 
bey held over our heads, but even then we could not see | the Peninsularjand Oriental steamers ; sometimes blue glass, distillation. The bypothesis just started involves a converse 
jim; 80 I sent for a chair, thinking I might catch a sight | cut into facets, and sent there from Birmingham and Paris, proposition—viz., that coal itself arises from the condensation of 
of bim "r at py if aees _* — itin my <a = for = ool eon P eS . petroleum, which first comes from the action of heat on 

hand, I advanced a few paces, when the leo es producing precious stones may fin u “4 Y 
= but not quite home, stopping about three ante in front. | vice, and, if attended to, prevent their incurring expense in __ P _—~ A An cyte ak 
T, on my left, now caught sight of him in the light of the| sending home worthless pebbles, with the mistaken idea that within @ chant pt of ska nich oe jee of bullition 
rch, and shot him through the head. Thus ended the fight. | they are valuable gems. In one instance, a man actually left) | 4 one can readil ive of oo canal iteh i ’ 
Jean assure you the walk in the dark through the high to- | his business, and, at a very considerable expense, came to this | (00. bein softened a> an aunationall Gm Dolla a oon 
bacco was very ticklish work. F. received some severe bites, | country to sell a quantity of stones which he was assured of tes See on 1¢ bein oo engulfed, Ti bers Aes 4 
», also, G.: they are both doing well, 1 am glad to say. The | were diamonds, but which, on examination, proved to be]. Cogingly in, S ome bat hb an aieeh.aeene ohh the 
shir caused great excitement in the place. The leopard was | “ novas minas,” or nodules of rock-crystal. In the case of f oad rd ba oe tevebeneliah! fe with th is F 
ry —e brute, measuring seven feet.—Letter from ey Mage er ——_ — arwtngy 4 _ ee it could 4 possibly cupieia the origin of ebbele 
Merut, May 6. it w at false are muci pe 
saad ones; that generally the jouer are brittle (although some are ——e yee 5 an — and _——_ not 
Pauissy, THE Porrer.—Antiquarians and lovers of.art | made solid, of fish-scales, and do not break so easily) and the ae Ditto P ge maulations of pure car- 
will be glad to } a we —_ vgel'g Berend x her = 4 — he * wg pearl - ae — = . ~ have Tae notd Dvc D'ORLEANS—He was himself youn 
have just been discovered in Paria. t one time this wonder- | a sharp edge, in the false are large, and bave a blunt, edge.— - g, 
fal st orok | the potter's - offered to ms a —_ = Ca- | Bmanuel’s “ Diamonds and Z Stones.” pry mtn mae tphel y beagen Ba gem - perite? 
therine de Medicis in the Tuileries, to be adorned with fantas- , u, , a 
tie figures ; and here he worked until (after escaping themas-| goyeTuIxc MORE ABOUT BRILLIANTS.—M:. Emanuel, in| "!'¥, which he lent himself without abandonment ; brave, 
acre of St. Bartholomew) he was cast into the Bastillc. A | dealing with the history of precious stones generally, knocks = pe pres te) Lance ae BAL, —_ attractive > 
portion of the gallery of the Louvre is now being rebuilt, and meng an old fable on the head. He does not say that Cleopa- he tenn dig In 8 Stee thes Salk & teenie ies, Mf og 
wider it have been found one of Palissy’s ovens and several |tra did not dissolve a pearl of immense value, but, like Mr. tional insti Bacar Punk Pedy -n y sy pathy r 
middie ef te chpheneth ennterr nace Susie’ these since Whe} King, he denies that & — Sour heen ne - —— = The a coquettish conpiianans for popular favour sometianes even 

: assertion that the turquoise changes colour is perfectly true ; - : 

but that it does so 7 the health of the owner varies, is a for y eye pace ary aed eee might, at 
Tae Ocean Matca To Grerattar.—This match, for a Supernatural eff. pe igned to all gems; | ‘e first moment, have too much influence on bis resolu- 
forfeit. wi i myth. Supernatural effects were once assig gems; | tions and conduct; but he was capable of pausi this de- 
sweepstakes of £100 each, half-forfeit, will be sailed, on the | they not only influenced the gods, ruled the months, and didn of ommend a ae mech poms a et 

%6:h August, from Plymouth to Gibraltar; entries to close on | ;rove away evil spirits, but made the wearers stout-hearted. a oof aotie aoa of ity tees Qoueentennel ngs, 1 
Saturday, the 19th August. Particulars may be obtained of | The diamond, when placed near the loadstone, is said to have | ¥® it pte ts Noth an bis attitude end oo CoO! 68- 
Capt. Grant, secretary to the R. T. Y. C., London, or the se-| been able to nullify its power; just as a flashy fellow now fever psa a ae to expect. Since 1840. he had in A, 
cretary to the R.V. Y.C., Ryde. There will be no restrictions | may silence a modest scholar who has ten times more real pack ste oon cncedh te tenes te On 
ss to crew, friends, canvas, condition of vessel, anchoring, or | value than Sir Brilliant, and a hundred times his faculty of | MAT NOS S pate ag ri Praren: qualk sume re gre P- 
towing. Seven to start, or no race. The following — attraction. Then, besides adorning a person outwardly, | Socain oe chines” a Gestenaat support was 
a Cine Pua, {och ant inane ge ma Fa —- — oo ———— = So from fenlts bat he would bave touched weber hen tite 

<li } peutic qualities for the relief of inward complaints. Chinese Ml 

1 . doctors still administer seed-pear! ; and our owe babies, who ete Oem, a5 © bang) gee = sa 3. ‘eel aot bala, 

Tue Stace-srruck Arisrocrat.—Afraid to trust his for-| take so early and eagerly to coral, may be pleased to know mee ah mer paler nae Bo —- — pps _ bold, 
tunes to the higher drama alone, Mr. Montgomery has backed | that centuries ago, in Pisa, Italian babies swallowed it, in poet ya ho poe a hell 4 their biel Pits 2 agi- 
it with @ reprodaction of the New Royalty Zzwn, with the | powder, according to the prescription of Camillus Leonardus. ah te th heme y 4 in F i Arig’ 
original short dresses and pretty faces, and with an amateur eS us add that, with regard to di is, G has | et, 1 the roya. ho and in France, an immense void, 
ee ag = ee a a — = Mi-| closed her ecovant, and India, according to Mr. Besoeel, fe 

a. r. Montgomery words it in bis latest advertise- | nearly exhausted. This is, perhaps, the less wo be retted, 
ment, there is “ Great Success of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield as | ag ae are now 80 emily tained that the phen expe- 
Minerva. Other characters by the loveliest women in Eng- | rienced craftsman may be puzzled between Simon Pure and 
land.” This rather notorious burlesque of Zzion is, as a bur- | jis counterteit.— Review of Ditto. 
lesque, probably the dullest Mr. Burnard has written. It has 
no -tory to develop, or only as much plot as can be told in a 
sentence. Ixion, scouted by his wife and people, is invited to 
dinner by Jove, accepts the invitation, goes, flirte with Venus, 
leaves her for Juno, and is doomed by Jove to lead off the 
speaking of a tag to the audience from behind a wheel. 

The whole success of the piece, if it really had any, was 
made by dressing up good-looking girls as immortals lavish in 
display of leg, and setting them to sing and dance, or rather 
kick wretched burlesque capers, for the recreation of fast 
blockheads. If Miss Pelham only knew how she looks in the 
eyes of the better half of any audience when she comes for- 
ward with sandy beard and moustaches disfiguring her face, 
and with long pink legs wriggling her body into the un- 
gainly gestures of burlesque toeing and heeling, the woman in 
her would rise in rebellion against the miserable vulgarity of 
the display. As for “the Hon. Lewis Wingfield,” who 
dresses his thin figure in petticoats and speaks falsetto as Mi- 

man to his taste! His great success is an 





jopard had bowled a man over who had stood in his hb, 


























which the public, and the individual persons to whom the im- 
puted dispositions of the Prince imparted some solicit 
had, at the moment when the event burst upon them, a 
and just presentiment.”—Guizot's “ France under Louis 





Aces or Casrnet Ministers.—The present Cabinet con- 
sists of fifteen members, of whom the oldest is Lord Palmer- 
ston, who is 81 years of age, the youngest Earl De Grey, who 
is only 38. The sum of the secs of the fifteen is 907, or an 
average of about 60; each. Karl De Grey is the only one 
under 40 years of age. Between 40 and 50 there is only the 
Duke of Argyll, who is 42. Earl Granville is exactly 50, and 
between that age and 60 there are three—namely, Mr. Cardinal, 
52, Mr. Gladstone 56, and Mr. Gibson, 58. ween 60 
70 we find mucn the greater number, in fact, six, or near 
one-half of the Cabinet. These are the Duke of 6 
Mr. Villiers, 62, Lord Stanley of Alderly, °63, Sir Charles 
Wood and Lord Clarendon, 65, and Sir a 66. 
Above 70 and under 80 there are two, Earl Russell, 73, and 
the Lord Chancellor (Lord Cranwortb), 75. Lord Palmerston 
alone enjoys the distinction of being an octogenarian. 


Trapritions oF Somerset Hovse.—A little above the 
entrance door to “the Stamps and Taxes” there is a white 
watch face let into the wall. tradition declares it was 
left there in votive gratitude by a labourer who fell from a 
scaffolding and was saved by the ribbon of his watch catch 





Frencn Designs on Asyssinta.—The Count de Moy- 
nier and his party, about thirty in number, with as many 
assistants and servants, are reported to have left Marseilles for 
Egypt. The Count disavows any intention of quest, 
although some of the writers in the French journals talk of a 
French settlement, a counterpoise to Aden and Perim, King 
de Moynier, and so forth ; and if the opinions of Dr. Beke are 
correct, the Count’s hunting is not likely to produce a large 
amount of ivory. The only promise of success for the expe- 
dition remains therefore in the proposed trading between the 
naive caravans and the French merchants in the Red Sea. 
It is said that some of the latter are preparing tosecond Count 
de Moynier’s efforts by establishing regular communication 
between a b the coast A ee and thus testing the 
practicability of trade with people of that country. It is 
_— Ang re py ee. us just = = Soant de 

oynier an friends are leaving France for Abyssinia, the 
hts Fee : : Count and Countess du Bisson are returning home from that 
idiotic dance in petticoats that might stand for something in iti 
competitive examination for admission into the Matietoed ispirite me! rae = area expedition, pointed and 
pty but as a gentleman's + bid for the nage = . —- : 

stage is a distressing sight to see.— Zzaminer, A New Proressor.—Amongst the curiosities of the edu-| im some ornament. It was really placed there by the Roy: 
sdeaatneommmmantaatai then an den o 40 f of | Society as a meridian mark for a portable transit instrument 

Tae Gritz aNp THe Rirte.—In the sporting journals,| Standing.” Dancing masters call themselves professors of | in ® Window of an aute-room. A tradition of Nelson belongs 
under the heading “To Let,” you will find the entry,| dancing, but what in the name of wonder is a professor of | ‘0 this quiet square. An old clerk at Somerset House used to 
“Splendii deer-forests.” A deer-forest is so named on the |standing? Is it the opposite to dancing, or what? During | ‘escribe seeing the hero of the Nile pass on his way to the 
celebrated locus d non lucendo principle: it does not contain a | the elections we might have supposed that candidates might | Admiralty. Thin and frail, with only one arm, he would en- 

tree, but is simply a Highland tract of land from | take lessons from the professor of standing, as to the places | ‘er the vestibule at a smart pace, and make direct for his 
Which sheep have been kept off—as sheep and deer will never | for which they might stand in the hope of sitting, but that so- | 8°8!, pushing across the rough round stones of the quadran- 

















feed together. The most celebrated are the deer-forests of | lution cannot be good now. We must refer the question to | S/¢, instead of taking, like thé smooth pavement. Nel- 
Lord Lovat, the Duke of Riclmond, the Dake of Athol, and, |“ Notes and Queries,” and we should be glad 7 the same | 90m always took the nearest way to the object he wished to 
above all, the attain. years agoa gentleman, in a fit of 


, the Marquis of Breadalbane. For a good deer-forest | time to learn how it is that the educational advertisements 
& thousand a year is a low price; and every deer shot costs, | are about the worst written that appear. Is it to give fair 
pe yop = ee pounds. Let no man, un-| warning of the sort of instruction to be ex, ? so, the 
Possessed of great bodily strength, with lasting power and | thing is well done in its-way, and the caution in the slip-slop 
Patience, undertake deer-stal . To walk for miles to the | tongue could not be con in fewer words. In justice we 
ae crawl on all-fours or on the stomach for | must, however, note a di between the male and female 
several hundred yards th h brake and brushwood, and | professions—the 
y aim at a distance of over a hundred yards 
requires men in high training and of natural | words that might be well spared, but we have never seen them 
But your amateur, however good, is never | promise the services of a professor of standing.— Zzaminer 
your gillie, whose eye is more acute than the best oe 
reconnoitrer; whose arm is as steady asa rock A New Tuames Bripee.—The new at Blackfriars, 
t of exertion ; and who goes up any number | whose foundation has recently been laid, will, we understand, 
without turning a hair, or tly | be a very handsome edifice, resembling in its general features, | heen served, who now edges forward, and taking his seat im 
pulsation. A knowing shot, your gillie, and | great width, and easy inclination, that at Westminster, but | front of the door, calls my attention with an “I say, doctor.” 
an y. They tell a story of I a Ene nem Whereon I suggest to him that his bulky cor not be- 
& noble lord who, last year, was out on his moor with his . twill be of five arches, and 963 feet in length from | ing tormed of glass or any other transparent material, he haa 
favourite gillie, when he spied a noble steg about four hundred | bank to bank, the width being 75 feet, or 9 feet less than that | by his position entirely intercepted whatever light my recesa 
eB ys The entire waterway available for might enjoy. FE et ee en diese ean 
will be_844 feet as compared with feet which /sideways, Next I enquire what ails him, not without some 


committed suicide by throwing himself down that sort 
bear-pit under the ominous statue of the 
site the gateway of Somerset House. With the caprice of a 
suicide, this unhappy man did not precipitate himeelf head- 
long, but with a sort of terrible carefulness, lay down on the 
parapet, and then rolled himself ove—-Fhoveeusfe Haunted 
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THE ALBION. 
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curiosity to hear the answer, so little does the herculean frame 
before me announce disease. Whereto Do’eymis, or whatever 
ey be bis name, replies, “I say, I am all made up of pain.” 
This statement, like many others, appears to me rather too 
eral to be literally true. So I eet in my interrogatory : 
Does your head pain you?” “No.” (I[might have guessed 
that; fellows never feel what our cross-Channel friends 
entitle “ le mal dea beaux ) “Does your back ache ?” 
“No.” “Your arms?” “No.” “ Your Le “No.” 
“Your body?” “No.” “But,” I conclude, “ if neither your 
head nor your body, back, arms, or legs pain you, how can 
you possibly be such a composition of suffering?” “I am all 
made up of pain, doctor,” replies he, manfully entrenchin 
himself within his first position. The fact is, that there 
really something wrong with him, but he does not know how 
to localize his sensations. So I push forward my inquiries, 
till it appears that our man of Mogah has a chronic rheuma- 
tism ; and on ulterior investigation, conducted with all the 
skill that Barakat and I can jointly muster, it comes out that 


fe 77 


Dante manusc ripts, and other rarities in connexion with 
the subject, to d 








Aw Ain LappER.—An interesting trial was made lately in 
the spacious courtyard of the Archinto Palace, at Milan, with 
what the inventor, Paolo Porta, calls an “air ladder.” {t 
consists of several pieces, which, with a sort of asa 
basis, can be fixed one on the top of another. A height of 
ninety feet was thus reached in a very few minutes. The 
- neo may be bent down to an angle of 45, and is capable 
be deg owt Reng The — ty stated, can 

adap Pp e bridges, w can it together 
in an equally short time. rc 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 868,—By J. J. Watts, Esq. 
BLACK. 








three or four months before he an attack of the di in 
its acute form, accompanied by high fever, since which he has 
never been himself again. 

This might suffice for the diagnosis, but I wish to see how 
he will find his way out of more intricate questions: besides, 
the townsmen sitting oy and equally alive to the joke with 
myself, wh , “lry im again.” In consequence, I pro- 
ceed with “ What was the cause of your first illness?” “I say, 
doctor, its cause was God,” replies the patient. “ No doubt of 
that,” say I; “all things are caused by God; but what was 
the cular and immediate occasion?” “ Doctor, its cause 
was God; and, secondly, that I ate camel's flesh when I was 
cold,” rejoins my scientific “But was there nothing 

rej fic friend. “Bi 
else?” I suggest, not quite satisfied with the lucid explanation 
= given. “ Then, too, I drank camel’s milk ; but it was all, 
say, from God, doctor,” answers he. 

ell I consider the case, and make up my mind regarding 
the treatment. Next comes the grand question of payment, 
which must be agreed on beforehand and rendered condi- 
tional on success, as my readers know. I enquire what he 
will give meon recovery. “Doctor,” the peasant answers, 
“I will give you, do you hear? I say,I will give you a 
camel.” But reply that I do not want one, “I say, remem- 
ber God,” which being interpreted here means, “do not be 
unreasonable ; I will give you a fat camel; every one knows 
my camel; if you choose, | will bring witnesses, I say.” And 
while I persist in refusing the proffered camel, he talks of but- 

, dates, and ike equivalents. 

isa ent and a paymaster for you. owever, 

There is a patient and H all 
ends by his behaving reasonably enough ; he follows my pre- 
scriptions with the ordinary docility, gets well, and gives me 
for my pains an eighteenpenny fee.— Pu/grave's “ Arabia.” 


Tue CHAMPION OF THE THames.—The Championship of 
the Thames has once more returned to its native waters, after 
an absence of nearly six years, and it is a remarkable coinci- 
dence that it has been regained by the same man who lost it, 
from the game man who won it. The race of 1859 has 
scarcely yet from the memory of our and we 
have but little doubt that my Fo peg nye pS ~ J.~ 
victory of a provincial over a loner for the champ’ Pp, 
‘were anxious spectators of the struggle of Tuesday last, which 
‘was to a the defeat under which the ~ scul- 
lers of the south have go long laboured. The race in ques- 
ticn was for a stake of £200 a-side and a bet of £300 to , 
laid the Londoner, and the competitors were Henry 
Kelley,of Putney,and Robert Chambers,of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
—Kelley is 34 years of age, stands 5ft. S8tin. and weigned on 
the day of the race 10st. 51b. * * There can be no question 
but that Chambers was outpaced from first to last.— Field, 12th 
ult, -_—_—— 


A De.ves wirnour Warer.—The Chatelet is cooling the 
—,. and foreigners—for, of course, nobody else is in 


in A with the “ Universal Deluge” in five acts 
and six , by MM. Clairville and Siraudin. Other 
theatres have deluged their with water, so the Chatelet 


stages 
performs its deluge without any fluid at all ; the rain is repre- 
sented very cleverly by ranges of bright white metal 
upon whick light is flashed intermittently. The travestie o 
the sacred volume is very French ; that is al) we can say of it. 
The costumes are said to be wonderfully archaic and correct ; 
perhaps they are; we can bear witness to their being very 
extraordinary. The manner in which dancing is mingled 
with the deluge deserves a word. The troops of King Cleo- 
has defile in the Court of Sacrifice, which is surrounded by 
high walls of sculptured granite; there is a procession of the 
emblems of the worship of Baal, and then the priestesses per- 
form a dance which seems compounded of the movements of 
the Bayaderes and the whirlings of the Dervishes. There is 
also a second baHet, which has charmingly described by 
a French critic, who says: “It seems as if Madame de Pom- 
jour were giving a ball to Shem, Ham and Japhet.” “Le 
Deluge Universe!” lasts for six hours, and concludes with a 
gorgeous reinbow scene.— Paris letter. 

Rasm IntsnMen.—A singular danger to atronauts in this 
country in the nineteenth century was illustrated at Manches- 
ter on Saturday. Capt. Adams made a very successtul as- 
cent from the Pomona Gardens in that city, and after a voy- 
age of some thirty-five or forty minutes deacended in the su- 
burbs near Great Ancoats-street. The name of his balloon 
was, it appears, the Garibaldi, and as soon as it touched the 
ground he and it were attacked by a large mob of Irish, to 
whom the name appears to have been particularly my 
able. ‘The barbarians inflicted great damage on the oon, 
and made some desperate attempts to lay hands on the +> 
tain ; but he ultimately, and only with great difficulty, made 
his escape.—London paper, August 12. 


Tax Germans AND Danre.—Professors Karl Witte of 
Halle, Wegele of Wirzburg, Mussafia of Vienna, and Bahr of 
Dresden, invite all friencs of Dante to a German Dante Feati- 





val, which is to be held at Dresden, on the 14th of September, 
the dying day of the poet. This festival does not intend to 
rival or imitate the national rejoicings with which Italy hon- 


oured the sixth centenary birthday of its ; it only propo- 
ges to unite in one place all those admirers of Dante who 
have laboured to gain the citizen right for the Italian poet in 

y, and to concentrate their works, which are of no 
small importance, considering that there exist fourteen trans- 
lations of the Divinia ey in ——. Dr. Witte - 
templates, 28 the result of the proposed meeting, firstly, the 
foundation of a Dante Library, as complete as possible—as 
the most suitable place for it, Dresden is mentioned, which 


possesses already great treasures in the Dante literature ; se- | Mare, 


condly, the foundation of a Dante ; thirdly, the 
of a critical edition of Dante's smaller works, 
ting. The it is 





White to play and mate in 4 moves. 


SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No, 867. 


White. Black, 
1. B tks R, ch 1. Kt tks B 
2. R tks Kt, ch 2. R tke R (best) 
ye ll 3%. Rtks Q 
4. Kt mates. 


Mr. Loewenthal says, in print, that Chess amateurs who refuse 
to take odds from superior players will never attain proficiency 
in the game.—Chess, or “ Shohope,” is a favourite game among 
the Japanese. They consider it an art which is necessary to be 
acquired to complete the education. 


The follo Game was played at the Bristol Chess Congress, 
by the Rev. A.C. Rowley( White) against Mr. G. W. Medley (Black). 


. ‘ht’s Gambit.) 
(King’s Knight’ 

White. Black. White. Black. 
1PtoKé¢ PtoK4 Bat BS PtoK Bé 
2PtoKB4é4 PtksP 20 KttoKB2 Ktto K Kt 5(b) 
SK KttoB3 PtoQ4 He A 4b 
4 P tke P tke P 2 Kt toQ3 2° 4 
4 by vee to Q sq 23 PtoK R3 ttoK B3 
6 PtoQ4 to Qs 24 QRtoK6(d) KttoK5 
TKBtoB4 KttoKB3 B3BtoQBs KttksB 
8 atx Castles 26 Q tks Kt R to K sq 
9 KKttoKt5 PtoKR3 27 Rtks R tks R 
10 KKttoK4 QB to Kt 5(a)| 28 Rto K eq gett 
11 Kttks Kt, ch Q tks Kt 29 + toR2 
<$ yy? tks P, ch 30 Qto K 6 P to K Kt 5(¢) 
13 K to Raq tks B SLEttoB2 PtoKKt6 
14 BtoQ2 ttoB3 32 Kt to Q3 PtoK B6 
15 PtoQ Kt3 Sees 33 RtoKKtsq PtoK BT 
16 QtoK BS to K Kt4 Some esas 
17 QR to K sq to K Kt8 35 Q tks Q ch ig 
18 KttoK4 ttoKé and Black must 





(a) ee Sef played, leading to the acquisition of a second 
Pawn.— — has now shaken off the attack, and remains with 
wo clear Pawns more his opponent.—(c) Threatening B to 
Q B4.—(d) B to Q B 8 would have been of little service.—{e) The 
weight of these Pawns is no longer to be resisted. 





A Canpip Lover.—A young man in Aroostook County, 
Maine, advertising for a wife, «peaks of himself as follows :— 
“T am eighteen years old, have a good set of teeth, and be- 
lieve in Andy Johnson, the star-spangled banner, and the 4th 
—— I have taken up a State lot, cleared up eighteen 
acres last year, and seeded ten of it down. My buck wheat 
looks first rate, and the oats and — are bully. 
got nine sheep, a two-year old bull, and two heifers, besides a 
house and barn. I want to get I want to buy bread- 
and-butter, hoopskirts, and waterfalls for some person of the 

on 


female persuasi — life. That's what’s the matter with 
me. But I don’t know how to do it.”—American paper. 


Duties oF A PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE. —“ A 

free and independent elector” ot the borough of Whitby, hav- 

ing seen the question asked, “ What the duties of a 

t are,” replies, “ I believe that a variety of opin- 

= state, for your cor- 
owing are some of 


I have 





eat Cliff in & way as to shelter visitors from 
of summer and the cool breezes of autumn. He is also expect- 
ed to build a new church on the West Cliff, subscribe hand- 


somely to agricultural and horticultural societies, flower-sho 
: en bazaars, schools, d' panel 
ums, national &c. He must supply 
OO ons oe Se, See, ity of en- 
oyment in summer, and, in short, every’ . These 
are some of the duties of the Whitby. other 





gave it credit for, and with a flap of its fins it pulled 
knee deep into the water, and, moreover, turned upon 
sho & pair of huge jaws armed with three rows of 


shark, finding that it could not bite the men, 
thing within its reach. Catching hold of a 
ground at it savagely, leaving the marks of its teeth ig 


solid the: ith the 
— ee ing them w violence of 


§ 
& 


one was hu it of red rag; 

a noose. Having made the call, on the 
on all sides out of the thickets, he shook 
ran forward to examine it; and whilst 
gaged, he slipped the noose, at the ead 
their one after another, and captured w 
ew Zealand. 
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THE caAL Commission.—The 
of the 8th ult. contains the largest series of 
augmentation of poor livings, that have been 
time. They include grants in the diocese of 
amount of £1,365 yearly; Manchester, of £1,426 ; 
Ripon, £1,909 yearly; York, £1,542 yearly ; Lichfield, 
yearly; Durham, £1,413 yearly; other dioceses, 
yearly; making a total of £13,000 a year. 
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specimens of American art, each of their kind ; one in mechanig 
and the other in medicine. With a Waltham watch in one pocket 
and a box of Ayer’s Pills in the other, you should be at your 
work in season with the health to pursue it.—Advertiser, Nor 
way, Me, 





BRITISH NATION 
LIPH ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


omees, {735 HAMM we Ree 


Capital and Surplus.......... ie cocepein - -- - $3,150,000 
Lossesalready paid...... ccecccecosee +++++-7,000,000 
Annual Income. ...............0cceeeeeee --"Seaeee 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor, 





8. T.-1860-X. 
Persons of sedentary habits, troubled with weakness, lassitude, 
palpitation of the heart, lack of appetite, distress after eating, 
torpid liver, constipation, &c., deserve to suffer if they will not 
try the celebrated 
PLANTATION BITTERS, 
which are now recommended by the highest medical authorities, 
and warranted to produce an immediate beneficial effect. They 
are exceedingly agreeable, perfectly pure, and must supersede all 
other tonics where a healthy, gentle stimulant is required. 
They purify, strengthen and invigorate. 
They create a healthy appetite. 
They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
e They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 
They cure Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 
They make the weak strong, the languid brilliant, and are 





exhausted nature’s great restorer. They are composed of the 

celebrated Calisaya bark, wintergreen, sassafras, roots and herbs, 

: | all preserved in perfectly pure St. Croix ram. For particulars, 
see circulars and testimonials around each bottle. 


Beware or COUNTERFEITS. 

THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Sir James Clarke’s 
CELEBRATED PILLS! 
PREPARED waoe 4 PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 


In all cases of Nervous and 








of the 


tull free, 
N.B.—81 and 6 enclosed 
will ensure a Setdin, eghtcining over 50 sieany acthoriaea 





JOB No. 2 
MOSES, Comstiants ivest, Hewat, 
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